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Of Course! We Are 
For Teen-Agers, 
Too! 


A SHORT time ago we received one 
of the nicest letters an editor 
could wish for. It came from Betty 
Borian, of Philadelphia, and it had 
all the sincerity and directness of 
youth. Here it is: 

“Last summer when I came to New 
York for my vacation I came across 
a copy of your magazine, SOVIET 
Russia Topay, which my uncle had 


_ saved, I had thought that it was 


another magozine for grown-ups. 
But as I glanced through the pages, 
which I have come to cherish, I 
found out to my joy that teen-agers, 
like myself, can read it an under- 
stand the children and the people 
of the USSR. 

“It contains some of the most in- 
teresting articles and stories. For 
Christmas I begged my uncle to 
subscribe, and to my delight, my 
first issue of Soviet Russia Topay 
has arrived. 

“By reading this magazine I have 
come to know more about Russia 
than I did and I feel cldser to the 
USSR now than before. I am now 
studying music and hope to be suc- 
cessful so that I can have a real 
reason to visit Russia.” 

Betty put it very correctly. SRT 
is for young and old, it is, indeed, 
to help Americans to know more 
about the USSR, and through that 
understanding develop deeper Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship. 

Why don’t you take a tip from 
Betty? Learn to know the Soviet 
Union. Subscribe today. And if 
you are already a subscriber, sub- 
scribe for a friend—possibly a teen- 
ager, like Betty. 

And don’t forget, with each par 
scription you are entitled to Nicho- 
las Mikhailov’s stirring book The 
Russian Story. 


Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NRS (1) 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 
I enclose $2.00 for which please 


enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 


my copy of The Russian Story by 
Nicholas Mikhailov. N 
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Symbolic of the reconstruction under way throughout the Soviet Union is the great progress on the rehabilitation of the great Dnieper 

Hydroelectric Station. By the first of this year concrete and metal debris were all cleared away and one half of the wrecked equip- 

ment dismantled. Reconstruction continues simultaneously and this year the station is expected to give power to industry and 
agriculture of the Ukraine. This is a view of the work on the great dam. 
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What Does Russia Want? 


66 HAT does Russia want out of the peace?” was the 

first question put to me by an American as I re- 
turned to this country by Soviet freighter after being five 
months away. We were docking at Philadelphia, and the 
question was put by the pilot who came out to take us 
up the Delaware River. The Minsk was the first Ameri- 
ca-bound freighter to leave a Black Sea port since the 
end of the war. She was bringing raw material for Ameri- 
can industry, and would take back equipment to restore 
the ruined factories of the Ukraine. Hardly a man or 
woman on the boat who had not been sunk by torpedoes 
or mines anywhere from one to eight times. All through 
the long trip home I could see how they rejoiced to be 
again sailing in peacetime conditions, how proud they were 
to be on a mission marking friendly cooperation with the 
American ally they so greatly honored for her technical 
achievements and for her contribution in the fight against 
fascism. The answer to the pilot’s question about what 
Russia wanted seemed very simple to me then. 

“Why peace, first of all—” 

He looked at me with real surprise. 

“Is that so?” he said. “That’s not what ~we’re being 
told. We’re being told that they’re trying to establish 
Communism all over Europe, that they’re out for world 
empire, that they’re stirring up trouble everywhere . . .” 

He had brought a Philadelphia Inquirer on board, and 
I got my first dose of “what we’re being told.” An edi- 
torial, railing against the Tass statement about activities 
of the American command in South Korea in blocking the 
fulfillment of the Moscow decisions, warned the State 
Department “to cease being so all-fired sweet with the 
Soviet Government.” A feature article professing to give 
“a succinct definition of Communism and fascism” declared 
“Communism, as it is practiced in Russia, is chiefly a 
political system which is only superficially different from 
fascism... in Russia, Communism .. . is nationalist and 
imperialist to a degree scarcely equalled in the history of 
the great nationalist and imperialist powers. Russian 
Communism appears to be interested in world peace only 
in terms of Russian domination,” etc., etc. 

This Hearst-like ranting was only a somewhat more 
raucous version of the kind of thing I have been reading 
ever since in the more respectable dailies. I should have 
been prepared for it, I suppose, because not even a decent 
interval was allowed to elapse after the end of the war 
before the anti-Soviet hue and cry started up more violently 
than ever. But just the same it is shocking to read this 
stuff after being among the Soviet people, after feeling 
the warmth of their friendship for America, after seeing 
the blasted cities and countryside now being rebuilt with 
the same heroism with which they were defended. The 
Soviet people want more than anything in the world a 
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long, long period of peace in which to heal their wounds 
and resume their march toward a higher standard of living. 
And the faith of the Soviet people in their Socialist system 
as the surest means of achieving these things is more in- 
tense than ever after seeing how magnificently it has stood 
the tests of war. These are the two outstanding impres- 
sions I have brought away as to the present mood of the 
Soviet people. The accusations of Russian imperialism 
seem like a wild phantasmagoria in the light of these 
realities of Soviet life. 


The USSR and UNO 


O any honest observer it is quite clear that the 

Soviet people and their leaders want above every- 
thing to avoid another war. And that obviously means no 
race for imperial domination‘ but peaceful friendly rela- 
tions with all their neighbors and continued cooperation 
with their wartime allies. . 

Let us never forget that the Soviet Union suffered 
greater losses than all the other Allied nations together 
during the war, and bore the greatest share of the fight 
against the fascist powers. Their sacrifices were made in 
the name of a people’s war of national liberation, a term 
which they considered to apply not only to the liberation 
of their own people from the yoke of fascism, but to all 
victims of the aggressor nations. They believe that the 
aims of the war must be carried over into the peace which 
must continue by other means the struggle for national 
liberation. For they know there will be no peace in the 
world while millions of its people still live in semi-feudal 
or colonial subjection. Thus, the clashes between the 
Soviet Union and Great Britain in the UNO represent 
no conflict between rival empires over sources of oil and 
spheres of influence, but a principled struggle by the 
Soviet Union on behalf of the progressive forces of the 
world against any and all attempts to restore the system 
of colonial empire and prepare the soil for a new growth 
ef fascism. 

Thus, while the Soviet Union will do everything in its 
power to make the United Nations Organization work, 
it will not be a party to utilizing the organization to 
perpetuate the old type of imperialist policies that led the 
world into war. The USSR takes with the deepest seri- 
ousness the commitments of the United Nations with re- 
gard to the maintenancé of international peace and se- 
curity, equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 
non-interference in the domestic affairs of other nations, 
the development of self-government among colonial and 
semi-colonial peoples, the application of the international 
trusteeship system in a way which will further eventual 
independence for all peoples. 

In its relations with all the neighboring countries of 
Eastern Europe, once part of a hostile ring encircling 
the Soviet Union, Soviet leaders have been true to these 
principles. They have made no attempt to dictate the 
internal life of these countries nor to impose Communism. 
They have supported the democratic elements, the people 
who led the fight against fascism, against the reactionary 
forces that England and our own country have tried to 
help come back to power. And they have asked for assur- 
ance that these governments should be sufficiently friendly 
to the Soviet Union so that they cannot again be used as 
channels for attacks. 

In championing the rights of the liberation forces in 
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Greece against the British-supported reactionary elements, 
the Soviet representatives have equally been true to the 
declared purpose of the United Nations Organization. 
They have long been disturbed by the situation in Greece 
but, just as they avoided making a sharp issue of it during 
the war in the interests of unity in the joint struggle 
against fascism, so now they have refrained from pushing 
the issue to a point where it might make further effective 
collaboration within the UNO impossible. 

In Iran the refusal to permit the use of the Iranian army 
to suppress the democratic movement of the Azerbaid- 
zhanian population, while the Red Army was still there 
in accordance with the terms of its treaty, was a move 
in support of its own security and hence of world security. 
Contrary to the policies of the British in southern Iran, 
described elsewhere in this issue, the Soviet Union sought 
to avoid the possibility of bloody civil war. In Korea, 
also discussed elsewhere in this issue, Soviet policies have 
been wholly directed toward carrying out the Moscow 
agreement and supporting the democratic forces which 
alone are capable of leading the people toward real self- 
government. In demanding an investigation.of the shame- 
ful situation in Indonesia where the British have used 
Japanese troops as well as their own to suppress the peo- 
ple’s independence movement, the Ukrainian and Soviet 
delegates have again acted to uphold the principles of the 
UNO and ‘to put an end to a situation endangering 
world peace. 

The Soviet UNO delegates miriced no words. They have 
spoken directly and vigorously, bringing out into the open 
the most serious danger points in the world situation. 
They have at the same time exercised the greatest care 
not to push their demands to a point where Big Three 
cooperation would be seriously endangered and the reac- 
tionary forces given an opportunity to destroy the whole 
fabric of international collaboration. The strong clear voice 
of this champion of the people has been heard around the 
world. It has given new hope to the democratic peoples 
everywhere. 


“A Great Deal” Measured Against “Very Little” 


N making public for the first time the Yalta agreement 

regarding the Soviet entry into the war with Japan 
within three months after the surrender of Germany, an 
agreement carried out to the letter, Secretary Byrnes ex- 
plained why it had to be kept a top military secret at the 
time. Had the Japanese learned about it they would im- 
mediately have attacked the USSR, which would have 
meant the removal of some of the Soviet troops from 
Europe at the very time when they were starting their 
final drive for victory. The result would have delayed 
the final defeat of the German army and meant greater 


losses of American lives. How strange the protestations | 


against that secrecy that fill the pages of our press must 


sound not only to the Soviet people, but to the men in our " 


own army. 

Equally unwarranted is the outcry against the grant- 
ing to the USSR of the Kurile Islands contained in the 
agreement. The northern-most of these little islands, which 
once belonged to Russia, is seven and a half miles from 
Soviet Kamchatka. They are important to the Soviet 
Union for reasons of security, and could be important to 
no one else except for the purpose of aggressive designs 
on the Soviet Union. But the New York Times rails 
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“Many will say that the Soviet Union received a great deal 
for the promise of very little.” “Very little’—the war 
in the west and the east was one war. The Soviet Union 
even before its entry into the war against Japan, which 
hastened final victory, had made an enormous contribution 


in the Far East. But a chain of barren foggy islands, . 


geographically an extension of Soviet territory, becomes 
a “great-deal” measured against the “very little” of our 
Soviet ally’s sacrifices of millions of human lives, 


Activities of an Un-American Committee 


‘¢ HAVE teday found that the defense of the USSR 

is vital to the defense of the United States.” ‘These 
were the words with which our great President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt launched the program which, even before 
America’s own, entry into the war, established the identity 
of interests between these two countries and laid the basis 
for the grand- alliance which led to the final defeat of the 
fascist powers. The friendship of America and the Soviet 
Union in the war served the highest interests of our coun- 
try. The continuance of that friendship is equally vital to 


our best national interests in the postwar world. It is the. 


only guarantee of peace and security. 

But there are forces in our country today recklessly 
trying to turn topsy-turvy the entire foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt era. In their consuming hatred of the Soviet 
Union and all that it stands for they are ready to jeopard- 
ize not only the interests of our own country but man’s 
very existence on the globe. To these forces belongs the 
Wood-Rankin Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Ernest Adamson, their chief counsel, wholly exposed the 
true nature of the committee when in an extraordinary 
letter to the Veterans Against Discrimination he denied 
that America is a democracy. The attempt to brand as 
un-American the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, whose vital work has been endorsed by Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life and by high officials of the State 
and War Departments as well as by President Truman 
himself, is a further demonstration of the dangerous threat 
this committee offers to our country’s security. 

The officials of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship are to be congratulated for their firm 
stand in refusing to submit to the committee’s demands for 
a full investigation of their records as an un-American 
organization. Corliss Lamont, long a leader in the field 
of American-Soviet friendship, who was subpoenaed by 


the committee, made available to theni only the printed . 


and public material of the Council and challenged their 
right to further disrupt the work of the organization by 
the type of investigation proposed. All patriotic Americans 
will fully support this stand. 

The Committee has served notice that it will continue 
its disruptive efforts in this field by issuing a subpoena 
to Richard Morford, Executive Director of the Council. 

We believe that the readers of our magazine fully under- 
stand the vital necessity of fighting all attempts to destroy 
American-Soviet Friendship. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities is trying to undermine that friendship. 
We therefore call upon you to write to your own congress- 
men urging that action be taken in Congress to prevent 
further injury being done to American-Soviet relations by 
the efforts of this committee. This can best be done by 
your support of the resolution pending in Congress for the 
discharge of the Wood-Rankin Committee. —Jj. 5S. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
























































































J. V. Stalin 


Text of Premier Stalin’s speech as recorded on Feb. 10 by 
the Soviet monitor in London from a Moscow radio broadcast. 
As we went to press the official text was not yet available. 


heme: Eight years have elapsed since the last elec- 
tions. This is a period rich in events of a decisive 
character. The first four years passed in strenuous work 
of the Soviet people in the fulfillment of the Third Five- 
Year Plan. 

During the past four years the events of the struggle 
against the German and Japanese aggressors developed— 
the events of the Second World War. Undoubtedly the 
war was the main event of that period. 

It would be incorrect to think that the war arose acci- 
dentally or as the result of the fault of some of the states- 
men. Although these faults did exist the war arose in 
reality as the inevitable result of the development of the 
world economic and political forces on the basis of monopoly 
capitalism. 

Our Marxists declare that the capitalist system of world 
economy contains elements of crisis and war, that the 
development of world capitalism does not follow a steady 
and even course forward, but proceeds through crises and 
catastrophes. The uneven development of the capitalist 


countries leads in time to sharp disturbances in their rela- 


tions and the group of countries which consider themselves 
inadequately provided with raw materials and export 
markets try usually to change this situation and to change 
the position in their favor by means of armed force. 

As a result of these factors, the capitalist world is divided 
into two hostile camps and war follows. 

Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have been avoided 
if the possibility of periodic redistribution of raw materials 
and markets between the countries existed in accordance 
with their economic needs, in the way of coordinated and 
peaceful decisions. But this is impossible under the present 
capitalist development of world economy. 

Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the development 
of the capitalist world economy, arose the First World 
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War. The Second World War arose as a result of the 
second crisis. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Second World 
War was a copy of the first. On the contrary, the Second 
World War is radically different from the first in its 
character. It must be kept in mind that the main Fascist 
States—Germany, Japan and Italy—before attacking the 
Allied countries had abolished at home the last remnants 
of the bourgeois democratic liberties, had established a 
cruel terrorist regime, had trampled under foot the prin- 
ciples of sovereignty and freedom of the small nations, 
declared the policy of seizure of other peoptes’ lands as 
their own policy, declared for the whole world to hear 
that they strove for world domination and spread of the 
Fascist regime throughout the world. 

Thereby, in the seizure of Czechoslovakia and the central 
part of China, the Axis states had shown that they were 
prepared to carry out their threats at the expense of the 
enslavement of all the freedom-loving peoples. 

In view of this circumstance the Second World War 
against the Axis powers, as distinct from the First World 
War, assumed from the very beginning an anti-Fascist 
liberating character, having also as one of its aims the re- 
establishment of democratic liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the war against the 
Axis powers could only strengthen and did strengthen 
the anti-Fascist and liberating character of the Second 
World War. On this basis was established the anti-Fascist 
coalition of the Soviet Union, the United States of Amer- 
ica, Great Britain and other freedom-loving countries, 
which subsequently played a decisive part-in the rout of 
the armed forces of the Axis powers. 

What about the origin and character of the Second 
World War? In my opinion, everybody now recognizes 
that the war against fascism was not, nor could it be, an 
accident in the life of the peoples; that the war turned 
into a war of the peoples for their existence; that precisely 
for this reason it could not be a speedy war, a “lightning 
war.” 

As far as our country is concerned, this war was the 
most cruel and hard of all wars ever experienced in the 
history of our motherland.’ But the war has not only been 
a curse; it was at the same time a hard school of trial and 
a testing of all the people’s forces. The war was with us 
at the rear and at the front. 

For us this was an excellent school of experience, 
heroism, honesty and devotion. [A few words inaudible. ] 
This war has shown many of our Soviet people in their 
real light and thus helped to judge them as they deserve. 

These were the “positive” sides of the war. For us it has 
a great importance, because thus we had an opportunity to 
pass judgment on our party and our people. 

During the war we. were obliged to judge the activities 
of the representatives of our Party, to analyze them and 
to draw the necessary conclusions’. So our conclusions, 
which will be drawn now, will be certainly right. And so, 

(Continued on page 23) 












A Day in a Soviet Clothing Factory 


A complete picture, including the extensive trade 
union activities, of an enterprise run by women 


UR car drew up to the curb in 

front of a rather old four-story 
stone building in the heart of Moscow, 
Clothing Factory No. 16 of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Light Industry 
which, as a member of the CIO dele- 
gation to the USSR, I had been in- 
vited to visit. 

Klavdia Orlova, chairman of the 
trade union factory committee, was 
waiting for us at the entrance. I had 
met her last summer when she came 
to New York as a member of the So- 
viet labor delegation, and we ex- 
changed warm greetings. 

In the director’s office, I found an- 
other friend, A. S. Malkova, the 
woman president of the Clothing 
Worker’s Union whom I had met at 
the World Labor Conferences in Lon- 
don and Paris. They introduced us to 
Sherlina, the factory director, a trimly 
dressed woman in her late thirties with 
soft brown hair and a warm smile. 

“Perhaps you would like to ask 
some questions before we visit the 
plant,” she suggested, and during the 
next three-quarters of an hour we 
talked about the Soviet clothing indus- 
try in general and Factory No. 16 in 
particular. 

Prior to 1917, there were few if any 
clothing factories in Russia, and almost 
all clothing was manufactured in the 
homes of the workers under a system of 
contract labor. 

When first established in 1917, Fac- 
tory No. 16 employed 150 workers. 
Today, it employs 2,000. Before the 
war, it made men’s and women’s under- 
wear. But, along with every other So- 
viet institution, it devoted itself during 
the war-time years to supplying the 
needs of the front and converted its 
production to uniforms—wool and cot- 
ton trousers and tunics for the Red 
Army and Navy, fatigue clothing, over- 
alls for tankmen and the like. 

Now, it has partially reconverted 
and is helping to fill the insatiable de- 
mand of the Soviet people for civilian 
clothing after five years of war when 
almost none was produced. It is again 
producing underwear and is also mak- 
ing women’s skirts and dresses. How- 
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ever, it is still turning out some uni- 
forms as well. The director explained 
that during the war each clothing fac- 
tory made garments for particular 
units of the Army, so that every unit 
knew its source of supply and could 
make suggestions or complaints as to 
the quality of the product. Factory 
No. 16 had established such a reputa- 
tion for good work that the units which 
it supplied were insisting that it con- 
tinue to fill their needs, alongside its 
civilian production. 

As in every other sector of Soviet 
economy, the demand for clothing is far 
greater than industry’s capacity to pro- 
duce. Every machine and facility must 
be employed to the full to meet the peo- 
ple’s needs. For this reason Factory 
No 16 works two shifts—from 7:15 
a.m. to 3:15 p.m., and from 3:30 p.m. 
to 11:30 p.m., with forty minutes off 
for lunch and a five-minute rest period 
every two hours. Immediately after the 
war, overtime was eliminated and the 
pre-war 48-hour week restored. Vaca- 
tions, suspended during the war, were 
likewise restored. Every worker now 
receives a minimum of two weeks with 
pay and three additional days for each 
five years of employment. 

Prior to. the war, Factory No. 16 
employed men as cutters, machinists 
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and in a number of supervisory jobs. In 
response to the Red» Army’s demand for 
man-power, women replaced them as 
cutters and machinists, and now there 
are only four men left in the whole 
plant. Those women who want to con- 
tinue on their jobs now that the war 
is over have no fear that they will be 
replaced by men. The Soviet Union has 
an almost inexhaustible need for man- 
power, and there is a choice of jobs 
waiting for every Red Army man on 
his demobilization. 

Director Sherlina’s own story was 
simple and not at all unusual for a So- 
viet woman. She started as a worker 
in a garment plant. As an able worker, 
she was given an opportunity to at- 
tend a technical institute. Upon grad- 
uation she secured a position as chief 
engineer in a garment factory, and 
from there was promoted to director 
of Factory No. 16, in which capacity 
she has served for a number of years. 
Nevertheless, she has found time to 
marry and have a family—a girl of 
five and a boy of twelve. Her husband 
is also the director of a clothing factory. 
Each of the plant’s department heads, 
she told me, is a woman and the mother 
of a family. 

Our discussion turned to the ques- 
tion of wages. So-called tariff rates— 


The trade unions in Soviet plants and factories assure recreational facilities for the workers. This 
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which are really occupational minima 
—are established for each occupational 
group. These rates are arrived at by 
negotiation between the trade union 
and the People’s Commissariat of 
Light Industry, the state agency in 
charge of the clothing industry. For 
this branch of the industry there are 
six labor grades, exclusive of the ma- 
chinists whose tariff rate is fixed on the 
basis of the rate for machinists else- 
where. Each grade has a minimum 
rate, ranging from twenty-eight rubles 
a day for cutters to seven rubles a day 
for auxiliary workers. These rates are 
only minimums since all the workers 
are paid on piece rates. A production 
quota for each operation is agreed 
upon through collective bargaining be- 
tween the trade union factory commit- 
tee of the plant and management. The 
tariff rate, divided by this quota, fixes 
the piece rate for the operation. Quotas 
are reviewed at least once a year, or 
oftener if the union requests. 

Piece rates are paid on what is 
known as the progressive system. Thus, 
for production up to the’ quota, the 
straight piece rate is paid. For produc- 
tion between 100 and 120 per cent of 
the quota, the worker receives a 10 per 
cent bonus above the straight piece 
rate. For production from 120 to 140 
per cent of the quota, the worker’s 
bonus is 15 per cent. For production 
above 140 per cent, the bonus rises to 
20 per cent. This system applies not 
only to cutters, pressers and machine 
operators, but to machinists and aux- 
iliary workers as well. In their case, 
bonuses are paid on the basis of the 
production of the workers whom they 


serve. 
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children. Right: A group of young men and wo 


The Soviet trade unions help train the workers, see that they have the opportunity of improving their skill and look after their 
men learn how to operate a machine in a Soviet plant, Left: Kindergarten children of 


the Stalin Tractor Plant, in Cheliabinsk 


Director Sherlina informed us that 
all the workers are producing in ex- 
cess of their quotas, and that the fac- 
tory as a whole is overfulfilling its 
quota by 160 per cent. 

“But come and see for yourself,” 
she said as she led the way out of her 
office and into the plant. 

Accompanied by President Malkova 
and Shop Committee Chairman Or- 
lova, we walked up the broad stair- 
case to the fourth floor—with apolo- 
gies from them for the lack of an 
elevator—and entered the cutting de- 
partment. 

Here we were introduced to the 
only man we encountered all day—the 
sixty-five-year-old cutting-room fore- 
man. The cutters were all women, 
most of them quite young, working at 
well-lighted tables. 

From the cutting department, we 
descended to the floors below and went 
through the pressing and sewing rooms. 
The straight line system is in use 
throughout the plant, with conveyor 
belts carrying the garments from ma- 
chine to machine. Each of the sewing 
rooms was very well lighted and—to 
my inexpert eye —seemed efficiently 
laid out. 

I was interested to learn of the use 
on the line of what is known as “com- 
radely assistance’—a method to en- 
courage individual initiative and help 
maintain the line in balance. Under 
this system, a fast operator does not 
limit herself to her own operation, 
but also does some of the work of her 
slower neighbors for which, of course, 
she gets full credit in her wages. Thus, 
neither the production or earnings of 
an individual operator is limited by 


the speed of the conveyor as a whole. 

Because of the terribly urgent need 
of the Russian people for clothing and 
because greater production means 
higher wages, the workers, individu- 


‘ally and through their own union, 


take a keen and active interest in help- 
ing to plan and organize the work to 
assure maximum production. They 
enter into friendly competition with 
each other—individually and as groups. 
Weekly production records are promi- 
nently displayed on charts in each de- 
partment and the trade union commit- 
tee of the factory makes awards to 
those workers and sections which es- 
tablish the best records. In going 
through the plant, I noted that some 
workers had overfulfilled their quotas 
by as much as 250 per cent. 

As we entered one of the sewing 
rooms, we were met by a young woman 
in her early twenties who wore at her 
breast the bar of yellow-striped red 
ribbon that denotes the Order of 
Lenin, the highest civilian award of © 
the Soviet Government, bestowed only 
for outstanding achievement. She was 
too modest to talk about herself. The 
director told us that she had started 
out as a worker in a garment shop and 
had been promoted to foreman. She 
won the award by her contribution as 
foreman in working out new and im- 
proved production methods. Her work 
also earned her a place in a technical 
institute and, upon graduation, she be- 
came the assistant chief engineer of the 
factory. 

After spending several hours going 
through the plant, Director Sherlina 
turned to*me, saying, “Come now, 

(Continued on page 31) 





WHAT NEXT IN IRAN? 


by REZA SHAHSHAHAN 


An authoritative report on the democratic move- 
ment in Iran and the reactionary forces opposing it 


FEW weeks ago the Iranian 
Government of Premier Ebrahim 
Hakimi fell as the result of public pres- 
sure against the artificial tension which 
he helped to create in Soviet-Iranian 
as well as in Anglo-Soviet relations. 
A few days later, Ahmad Ghavam- 
os-Saltaneh was appointed new premier. 
Rumors which preceded his nomina- 
tion, and which were reflected in the 
American press, almost unanimously 
labelled him “pro-Soviet.” This was 
not the first time that Mr. Ghavam 
was so presented. In 1944, when the gov- 
ernment of Premier Sa’ed was forced 
to resign due to popular demonstrations 
following his anti-Soviet machinations 
in the Soviet-Iranian oil negotiations, 
similiar rumors, which spread thick and 
fast, presented him as ‘“‘a man accept- 
able to the Soviets.” Interesting, how- 
ever, was the fact that these rumors 
were spread only by the extreme right- 
» wing Teheran press, which is general- 
ly the mouthpiece of the British Em- 
bassy. Mr. Ghavam’s own reaction 
was that he was “neither an Anglo- 
phile nor a Russophile but merely an 
Iranophile.” 
Mr. Ahmad Ghavam-os-Saltaneh, 
whose very name bears the Iranian 
equivalent of the title of Earl or Mar- 


quis, is the scion of one of the oldest- 


noble families of Iran. Whatever his 
past sympathies, now that he has ex- 
pressed good will to solve the difficul- 
ties facing his country he has the bless- 
ings of all responsible politicians in 
Iran as well as among the great pow- 
ers in his efforts to bring a solu- 
tion to the burning internal problems 
of Iran. His job, though not an easy 
one, has been facilitated by the removal 
of the “dispute” from the Security 
Council, where it did not belong any- 
way. 

When a few weeks ago Sir Reader 
Bullard, British Ambassador in Tehe- 
ran, told the Iranian Government to 
“make up their own mind” about the 
plan of bringing the Situation in north- 
ern Iran before the Security Council, 
it came as a shock to those familiar 
with the situation in Iran. 

For several weeks the British had 
“tried to persuade” the Iranian Gov- 
ernment to abstain from presenting 
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the case to the UNO. This policy of 
the Foreign Office was all the more 
understandable when one recalled the 
disturbances that have occurred, behind 
an iron curtain of censorship, in 
British-occupied southern Iran during 
the past four years—disturbances which 
in terms of bloodshed and the extent 
of foreign intervention would make 
those of Azerbaidzhan look picayune... 

The controversy, as reflected in the 
American press, could be summed up 
as follows: 

(a) that the democratic movement 
in Iran is just another episode of power 
politics in the Middle East; 

(b) that the Russians want to create 
a zone of influence in the northern 
province of Azerbaidzhan; 

(c) that the British want to prevent 
this. 


The Actual Situation 


The situation was presented in this 
manner, but it was actually quite other- 
wise. One need only consider the 
Iranian problem within the general 
framework of current British policy 
in the Middle East, to see how natural 
it would be for certain elements with- 
in the British Foreign Office to yearn 
for some sort of deal whereby they 
would give a good half of Iran to the 
USSR—provided, of course, that the 
Russians would agree thereafter to 
remain on their side of the fence, 
recognizing as the British zone of in- 
fluence the southern half which, in- 
cidentally, shelters the oil fields of 
Abadan, owned by the British Admi- 
ralty. 

This policy would appear partic- 
ularly wise to the Foreign Office in 
view of the fact that Iran, especially 
in the north, is the only sizeable 
source of “democratic infection” in the 
politically apathetic Middle East which 
the British plan to convert into a solid 
reactionary Moslem bloc. That is why 
Britain has viewed the Iranian prob- 
lem so seriously during the last three 
years. 

A recent issue of an Iranian news- 
paper Jran-e-Ma, which has reached 
this country, contains an official doc- 
ument which, had it been given to the 
American correspondents in Teheran 





when it was promulgated, would have 
made the headlines here. This’ doc- 
ument, which is nothing less than open 
preparation for civil war, is an imperial 
edict granting amnesty to the rebellious 
Coalition of the Tribes in the province 
of Fars (known as the British “solid 
south” of Iran). Moreover, it permits 
them to bear arms. The commanding 
general of the garrisons of Fars prov- 
ince, after quoting the imperial edict 
in his proclamation, brings to the at- 
tention of the tribes of Fars the “lam- 
entable events of Azerbaidzhan” and 
openly asks them to “prepare them- 
selves in terms of equipment and 
training to fight on the side of their 
soldier-brethren of the Imperial Army 
when the occasion arises.” 

It has, in fact, been well known in 
Iran during the past two years that the 
British were arming the southern tribes 
in order to prepare the ground for a 
coup d’etat should the Tudeh coalition 
threaten to win in the coming elections 
following evacuation by the Allied 
forces. The progressive parties’ charges 
to this effect have for two years been 
alternately denied by the central gov- 
ernment and corroborated by eyewit- 
ness reports and photographs published 
in the liberal press. 

To create an opposition to the 
Tudeh, which claims the votes of the 
majority of the voters should an elec- 
tion be held without foreign interven- 
tion, the British have been resorting to 
the following practices: 

(a) Ever since the country was oc- 
cupied by Anglo-Soviet forces, in Au- 
gust 1941, the British have managed 
to bring to power one inefficient and 
corrupt government after another and 
have barred the Tudeh from even par- 
tial participation in the government. 
According to charges made by the 
Tudeh, this is a “Machiavellian plan 
to provoke the people’s disgust with 
the parliamentary system and make 
them long for a ‘strong man.’ ”~ 

(b) British Colonial authorities 
have just such a “strong man’’ up their 
sleeve. In 1943, they brought back 
to Iran an arch-reactionary, Seyed 
Zia’, who during twenty years of exile 
in Palestine was notorious for his par- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A scene from the Azerbaidzhan Theater's production of Gadzhibekov'’s opera "Ker Ogly”. 





Baku—City of Wind, Oil and Culture 


K HEN I reached the Stalingrad 
airport after three days in that 

hero city, I found that the regular 
Moscow -Stalingrad-Baku plane which 
I had expected to take had been delayed 
along the way by bad weather. A 
“tovarnie’ plane had just come in, 
however, and would take off again al- 
most immediately for Astrakhan and 
Baku. These ‘“‘tovarnie” planes are con- 
verted lend-lease Douglas bombers, 
with bucket seats, and are used every- 
where to supplement the regular pas- 
senger planes both on the airlines 
within the Soviet Union and those 
connecting with European countries. I 
was prepared to jump in at once, but 
the airport commandant and my Stal- 
ingrad hosts who had come to see me 
off, put on a terrific pressure campaign 
to dissuade me. They told me I would 
be cold and uncomfortable, that freight 
was piled up all over the plane, that 
there would be no proper seats. It was 
plain they thought it the height of dis- 
courtesy to permit an American visitor 
to travel under such conditions. I saw 
no reason why I should not _ travel 
under the same conditions as a large 
majority of the Russians themselves. 
Furthermore, my time was limited, 
and I knew that the weather might 
turn worse and there would be further 
delays. All passenger airplane travel 
in the Soviet Union is subject to super- 
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cautious regulations. So precious is 
the life of every human being after 
the immense losses of the war, that 
they refuse to take any chances and 
simply do not fly when the weather is 
doubtful. Nor do they fly at night for, 
as is the case throughout Europe, radio 
equipment has been so depleted that the 
airports lack facilities for guiding in 
the planes. 

I finally won my point so our bag- 


The Stalin Oil Refinery, in Baku. 


itt 


gage was put aboard and Ksana, the 
young Russian girl who-was my trav- 
eling companion, and I, climbed in 
after it. I must admit that my heart 
sank a little for a moment. The seats 
along both sides had been turned back 
to make room for baggage, and there 
didn’t seem to be any place left to sit; 
the metal floor looked and felt very 
cold, and everyone in the plane was 
bundled up in warm coats and valenkis, 
while I, headed for the South (I 
thought) was dressed rather lightly. 
The moment I stepped in I was spot- 
ted ag an American. That, as always, 
brought forth cordial words of greet- 
ing. There was a sudden movement all 
over the plane, everyone started shift- 
ing around, and before we knew it, 
the most comfortable place in the plane 
had been vacated, and Ksana and I, 
our protests ignored, were deposited 
there. 

In the plane were a number of de- 
mobilized Red Army men, who insisted 
on wrapping their greatcoats around 
us. A young Armenian army officer 
immediately took upon himself spe- 
cial responsibility for looking after 
our comfort. We soon learned that 
he had come from Turkish Armenia 
originally, but now lived in Baku, and 
was returning home after four and a 
half years absence. He had volunteered 
at the beginning of the war, had fought 
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The House of Books in Baku, Soviet Azerbaidzhan. 


on many fronts, and taken part in the 
storming of Berlin. He was a dark 
handsome fellow, with flashing black 
eyes and hair graying a little over his 
ears, though he was obviously not. 
more “than thirty. He was somewhat 
embarrassed at not having had a shave, 
and kept rubbing his cheek and apolo- 
gizing that it was “inconvenient” to 
appear like this before a foreigner. He 
was one of the most courteous human 
beings I have ever met. We asked him 
about the weather in Baku. He told 
us the very name “Baku” came from 
an old Persian word meaning wind— 
and that the best way to deséribe Baku 
weather was by this legend: 

“Long ago the local Emir took trib- 
ute from many merchants who came 
to sell their wares at Baku. But the 
Iranians who came, being akin to the 
Azerbaidzhanians in both physiognomy 
and language, all pretended to be 
Azerbaidzhanians in order to avoid 
paying tribute. The Emir’s revenue 
was growing smaller and smaller, but 
he had a hard time proving that the 
Iranians were not really Azerbaid- 
zhanians. So one day he called all the 
merchants together in the courtyard 
of his palace and asked ‘How many 
seasons are there in the year?’ One 
spoke up: ‘Four seasons of course— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter.’ 
So the Emir said ‘All who agree with 
this please step over 'to the right side 
of the courtyard’ and almost all of 
them went over to that side. Then 
the Emir turned to the small group 
who had not stepped over and asked: 
‘And you, how many seasons do you 
think there are in the year?’ An old 
merchant with a long beard spoke up 
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and said: ‘Have it any way you like, 
but I think there are two seasons— 
Winter when the wind blows from the 
North and Summer when the wind 
blows from the South.’ The merchants 
on the other side laughed loudly, but 
the little group standing around the 
old man nodded their heads sagely. 
And the Emir said: ‘Now I know who 
the real Azerbaidzhanians are—the 
rest of you will have to pay tribute— 
you are Iranians.’ And so it was—and 
the Emir grew rich again.” 

The trip turned out to be not at all 
uncomfortable. Smooth as silk the 
pilots flew and with a Red. Army coat 
to keep my feet warm and such good 
companionship to warm the haart, the 
trip went very quickly indeed. 

We could not reach Baku before 
dark, so came down for the night 
at Astrakhan. There an_ Intourist 
guide met us and drove us in to the 
town, about fifteen miles from the air- 
port, where we were installed in a 
very comfortable hotel. In the eve- 
ning we saw an excellently produced 
and -acted performance of Ostrovsky’s 
“Truth is Good but Happiness is Bet- 
ter.” The high standard of the So- 
viet theater in Moscow, Leningrad 
and other leading cities is well 
known. The amazing thing is to come 
down to a comparatively small ‘city 
like Astrakhan, a fishing center, in 
many ways rather primitive, and to 
find such a really first-rate theater. 

The passenger plane from Moscow 
which we were originally to have 
taken had caught up with us, and it 
was with mixed feelings I learned 
that arrangements had been made to 
switch us over, as we already had 
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made such good friends on the “‘tovar- 
nie.” Back at the airport in the morn- 
ing we found our Red Army officer 
again, still more embarrassed this 
morning at being still more unshaven 
than before. He and several others had 
stayed the night at the airport, where 
they had talked, told stories and ar- 
gued through the night about every- 
thing under the sun. I rather wished 
I had been there too. “It’s good to 
have disputes,” he said, “it’s good to 
know cold and warmth and all that 
life has to offer and to talk about many 
things.” He was very disappointed 
when we told him we were being 
transferred to another plane “I 
guessed that would happen,” he said 
sadly, looking at Ksana. When the call 
came for us he picked up our bags 
and led us to the plane. He said 
goodbye, and wondered whether we 
would ever meet again, still looking at 
Ksana. 

Every seat in the plane was taken, 
but again two courteous Russians va- 
cated their places for the Amerikanka 
and her companion. The plane was 
very comfortable, only a little cold 
around the feet, but the hot tea and 
caviar sandwiches they served all the 
way helped a lot. In less than three 
hours we came down to a beautiful 
landing at the Baku airfield. We 
stopped for only a moment at the 
handsome airport station; and then 
piled into a big bus that took us into 
the city. It was snowing, and just as 
windy as our Red Army officer had 
promised us it would be. We passed 
the forests of oil derricks, of which we 
have published so many pictures in 
Soviet Russia Today, and groups of 
attractive oil workers’ apartment 
houses, ditto. Presently we arrived at 
one of the finest hotels I have seen 
in the Soviet Union, and were taken 
into a modern and comfortable room 
with a beautiful view overlooking the 
bay. 

In line with the policy of extending 
the independent relations of all the 
national republics of the Soviet Union 
with other countries in both political 
and cultural fields, Azerbaidzhan has 
recently established its own counter- 
part of VOKS (the All-Union Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries). AZOKS, as the Azer- 
baidzhanian Society is called, is there- 
fore the organization which looks after 
visitors from other countries. ‘The 

(Continued on page 28) 
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A HAVEN FOR GREEK REFUGEES 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Yugoslavia shelters and feeds thousands of anti-fascists 


forced to, flee their homes by 


Y a fair highway we sped west- 
ward through the green and 
golden fields of the Voivodina—golden 
fields of wheat bending its heavy ears 
toward the earth, green fields of lacy 
hop vines. hanging from wires and 
from tall poles. We were bound for 
Bulkes, a former German village now 
serving as a haven for refugees from 
Greece. 

Here in the breadbasket of southern 
Europe, German colonists built many 
villages. For centuries they were 
given special privileges by Hapsburg 
rulers; they became a prospefous upper 
class among the farmers. It used to be 
the German boast that you could drive 
by slow peasant cart all the way fron 
the Swiss border to the Black Sea and 
stop over every night in a German 
settlement. 7 

One of these German settlements 
was Bulkes. It lies some twenty-five 
miles from Novy Sad. We drive 
through pleasant groves of shade trees 
and stop on the central streets of a 
large village. The streets are only dirt 
roads but they are laid out in orderly 
checker-board fashion and flanked with 
tile-roofed stone houses set in gardens. 
It looks like any one of a thousand 
methodically prosperous German vil- 
lages in any one of a dozen countries 
of Europe or in Germany itself. 

These Germans had prospered for 
more than a century. They might have 
prospered for centuries more if Hitler 
had not aspired to rule the world 
through the Germans and if these 
very Germans here in Bulkes had not 
yielded to his propaganda and asserted 
themselves as a “master race.” This 
German penetration by farmirfg col- 
onies into the lands of southeastern 
Europe served as a fifth column assist- 
ing the Hitler invasion. Under the 
Nazi occupation they became a tyran- 
nical “master race,” brow-beating and 
enslaving the peoples who had given 
them generations of hospitality. 

So the countries that the Nazis oc- 
cupied have been expelling not only 
the invaders but also the local Ger- 
mans who welcomed them and assisted 
their rule. German villages and farm 
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Greek reactionaries 


lands in the Voivodina to the amount 
of a million acres have been taken 
over by the state and are being given 
to peasants whose homes the Germans 
destroyed. 

The hungry homeless folk of Bosnia 
are moving into some of them, the 
farmhands of the Voivodina into others. 
Bulkes, a German village since the time 
of Maria Theresa, has been assigned 
for the present to people who fled here 
from Greece. Four thousand of them 
are here in Bulkes. 

When we arrived the streets were 
empty. We looked at the thatched- 
roofed but spotlessly . whitewashed 
houses buried in sunflowers almost up 
to the eaves, at the streets lined with 
shade trees. On the houses were painted 
inscriptions, not hard to translate 
even though written in Greek. Greek 
characters resemble the Russian while 
the slogans were- international words: 
“Long live free democratic Greece! 
Down with fascist reaction! Long 
live our democratic allies! Long live 
Generalissimo Stalin, President Tru- 
man, Premier Attlee!” 

People began to arrive in small 
groups and in characteristic costumes 
—men in broad brimmed hats, ragged 


jackets and shorts, youths in light 


blue shirts and rope sandals, girls in 
short cotton dresses, women in black 
shawls draped close above black eyes. 
All were swarthy and sunburnt. They 
stared almost suspiciously at our group 
of foreign journalists, many of whom 
wore, as war correspondents, the uni- 
form of the different Allied armies 
that the slogans cheered. 

For some time they stared without 
approaching or trying to speak to us. 
At last they led the way into a school- 
room. Discussion got under way 
slowly. Not a single Greek could-speak 
either English or Russian, while none 
of us could talk Greek. Then it was 
discovered that Boton Markus, a2 
Greek from Salonika, could talk 
French. We questioned him through 
one of the French correspondents and 
he translated into Greek. The Greek 
answers were translated first into 
French, after which different corres- 


pondents put them into English and 
Russian for the others, 

Soon there was a big assembly in 
the schoolhouse, all willing to tell 
their stories. The interview, carried on 
with such a complicated method of 
translation, lasted for several hours. 
The stories of the people repeated 
again and again the tale of the reign of 
terror in Greece. All of the 4,000 col- 
onists had taken part in active strug- 
gle against the Nazi invaders. Because 
of this they have now had to save 
their lives by fleeing to a foreign land. 

“When did you come here?” was 
our first question. : 

Nikolai Tersov, a tall black-haired 
man about thirty-five years old who 
was leader of the colony gave the 
answer. “The first group came in 
April; the last came three days ago, 
on August 3rd. We abandoned every- 
thing in our homeland, our houses and 
cattle, our clothing and our possessions. 
We came at night over the frontier, 
through the mountains and the woods.” 

Tersov himself came from Amovno, 
a town of 30,000 people. During the 
Nazi occupation he was “quarter- 
master” for the local “Anti-fascist 
Front” and its Red Cross; that is, he 
collected food and forwarded it to 
partisans in the hills or supplied 
wounded partisans and their destitute 
families. In April 1945, after the 
partisans had agreed to give up their 
arms at the instance of the British, one 
hundred Greek gendarmes came to 
Amovno and began house to house 
search and beatings. 

“They killed many people during 
this round-up. They also stole large 
numbers of cattle. My brother was 
taken to jail. They took a thousand 
people from Amovno ... I myself was 
in the fields and my daughter came 
to warn me. The gendarmes were 
the same as those who had beaten up 
people under the Germans. So I knew 
that they would kill me, for after the 
Germans left, my activities had been 
revealed. I therefore fled over the 
frontier.” 

Tersov estimated on the basis - of 
this experience that tens of thousands 
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of Greek patriots were now in jail or 
concentration camps in Greece, put 
there by the same police who operated 


under the Germans and who now op- ° 


erate with British protection. 

“T fled from Greece in June,” Yan 
Lamos broke into the discussion. He 
was a young engineer from Nestoria. 
He fought actively in the ranks of 
the anti-Nazi partisans for a year, and 
then worked in their Red Cross in 
town. After the anti-Nazi partisans 
were disarmed at the insistence of the 
British, he experienced the fate of the 
rest. 

“Men who had formerly collabo- 
rated with the Nazis raided our vil- 
lage. The people fled to the hills. 
Today all over Greece the same people 
who oppressed us under the Nazis are 
continuing their black deeds. They 
hunt down patriots like wild beasts. 
They especially revenge themselves on 
all persons who actively fought the 
Nazis and who are now known be- 
cause we did not think it necessary 
to disguise ourselves after the Nazis 
fled. 

“These Greek reactionaries told 
lies to the British,” thus he tried to 
explain it. “The British believed them 
and gave them power. If the British 
wished, they could change the situation 
tomorrow. We must have a govern- 
ment of people who did not collabo- 
rate with Nazis. We must have free 
elections. But before free elections can 
be held, the Greek army and police 
must be purged of Nazi-fascists, other- 
wise there will be terror and no elec- 
tions will be free.” 

Women and girls filled the room 
with their sobbing. They were bare- 
foot, ragged, gaunt from long hunger 
and pain. “Why are we driven from 
our homes and our homeland?” they 
wailed. “Why are we persecuted be- 
cause our men fought the invader?” 
It was difficult to quiet them. 

A blonde girl of about eighteen, 
who came from a village not far from 
Salonika, showed injuries on her legs 
not yet healed; opened her mouth and 
showed where three teeth had been 
knocked out by a rifle-butt during 
“questions.” Her name was Chekhaya 
Efranti, from Evropo village. 

“Tt was Easter morning,” she said, 
“and the young folks were singing 
and rolling colored Easter eggs on the 
green. Suddenly Greek national guards 
together with British troops surrounded 
us and opened fire with machine- 
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guns. Then they came into the square 
and began to take people.” 

“Did you actually see British troops 
firing?” we asked. “How did you know 
that they were British?” 

“They wore the same uniform as 
that man over there.” She pointed a 
bit belligerently at Duncan Hooper, 
the Reuters correspondent who was in 
British uniform. We began to under- 
stand why the villagers had looked 
suspiciously at our group, when we 
first arrived. 

“What did you do then?” we asked. 

“Well, first I offered a colored egg 
to a British soldier because it was 
Easter. He refused. Then I ran to my 
house and hid. The Greek guards 
came in and arrested my cousin. They 
tortured him and he died of his inju- 
ries. They arrested me, charging that 
I had been a member of the EPON, 
the Anti-Nazi youth organization. . 
is that a crime? That I helped supply 
the partisans with food during the 
German occupation? It ‘seems that 
today this is a crime in the eyes of 
our Greek rulers and the British who 
protect them.” 

Chekhaya was taken to the district 
prison at Ayus Petros for ‘‘question- 
ing.” They beat her with a strap on 
the soles of her feet until she lost con- 
sciousness. They revived her with a 
bucket of water and another man beat 
her on the soles with a stick until 
she fainted again. Revived again with 
water, she was a third time beaten, 
this time with a whip of wires. 

“They say it is an old method from 
Metaxas’ days,” she told us. “It pains 
all your nerves until you go out of 
your senses. After this they beat me 
with rifle-butts all over my body and 
knocked out three of my teeth. The 
prison was full of political prisoners, 
including four hundred girls. After a 
week there I was brought before a 
magistrate and declared innocent. So 
I was taken home and lay in bed.” 

Despite the acquittal Chekhaya was 
not allowed to rest in peace. The raid 
on her village was repeated. This time 
the villagers were watching; they 
heard the trucks before they reached 
the village. People fled to the woods 
and hills. Chekhaya also crawled 
through the fields to the hills, together 
with her family. Finally she got over 


the frontier. She lost her family some- . 


where on the way. 
Most of the refugees were peasants, 
but a smallish dark-haired man of 


about thirty years, with an intelligent 
face and somewhat citified- clothes, 
proved to be a college graduate, an 
agricultural specialist from Aforsala 
in Thessaly. Janus Panioju had reached 
Bulkes three days before our visit. 
He gave the clearest and most self- 
controlled account of the sequence and 
cause of events that led up to the flight 
of all these people. His clear account 
left no doubt that conditions were still 
as bad as ever, for he also left because 
“If I did not, I thought I would be 
killed.” 

“I was one of the first partisans in 
1942,” he stated. “We fought the 
Germans and their collaborators con- 
tinuously until the end of 1944. Then, 
when the Red Army’s drive through 
Bulgaria towards Belgrade threatened 
to cut off the German forces in Greece, 
they began to withdraw of themselves. 
Our partisans, of course, helped drive 
them out but they were already de- 
moralized and had to leave. 

“We moved into the liberated vil- 
lages and cities and began to set up 
democratic governments. This did not 
please the left-overs of the old reac- 
tionary regime. The reactionary Greek 
government-in-exile appealed to the 
British and the British troops moved in. 
Finally an agreement was reached that 
the partisans should disarm, and that 
a democratic election should be held. 
We agreed because the British de- 
manded this. 

“But as soon as we gave up our 
arms in accordance with the armistice 
that the British demanded, the reac- 
tionaries began to form armed bands. 
They raided villages and beat up all 
former partisans or took them away 
to death. The partisans were in more 
danger than even under the Germans, 
because they were known now. We had 
revealed ourselves, thinking that Greece 
was free.” 

Then Panioju told us the incident 
that had led him personally to flee his 
country. One of the leaders of reaction 
in his district was a man named Surlas, 
a known bandit who in prewar days 
had been in jail for theft and who had 
openly collaborated with the Nazis 
during the occupation. Last April 27, 
the local people caught Surlas, bearing 
arms in defiance of the agreement. 
They disarmed him and turned him 
over to the British with charges, stat- 
ing his previous thefts, jail sentences, 
and collaboration with Nazis and his 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Story 


of Three — 
Islands 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


UNNING my eye over a map 
of the Soviet Union recently, I 
noticed a place name that had some- 
how escaped my attention up till that 
moment. I refer to Bennett Island, 
situated in the Siberian Arctic and 
one of the most northerly outposts of 
land in the entire world. I realized at 
once that Bennett was not an ordinary 
Russian name and promptly started to 
investigate. Consulting various ex- 
perts and books on Arctic explora- 
tion, I: soon discovered that this island 
had been named after the eminent 
American newspaper publisher, James 
Gordon Bennett, the younger. For 
almost half a century Bennett was 
owner of the New York Herald, 
which merged with the New York 
Tribune in 1924 to form the present 
Herald Tribune. Near Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Bennett Island are two other 
small islands’ named after members 
of the publisher’s family. 

Early in his life James Gordon Ben- 
nett developed a deep interest in ex- 
ploration and it was he who in 1869, 
at his own expense, sent Stanley to 
Africa on his successful search for 
Livingstone. In 1879, Bennett gave 
his enthusiastic support and financial 
backing. to George Washington De 
Long’s expedition to reach the North 
Pole. By special act of Congress the 
De Long expedition was made a na- 
tional undertaking under charge of the 
Secretary of the Navy. In July, 1879, 
De Long set sail from San Francisco 
in the steamer Jeannette, named after 
Bennett’s sister, and headed at once 
for Bering Strait. 

During September the Jeannette 
passed’ Russia’s Herald Island, about 
200 miles west of Alaska and named 
after a ship in the British Navy. From 
then on, however, the expedition be- 
came involved in major difficulties. 
The Jeannette got caught in the 
Arctic ice-pack and drifted slowly 
westward over a period lasting twenty- 
one months. On May 17,°1881, Cap- 
tain De Long sighted a very small 
island some 200 miles north of the 
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Siberian mainland and named it 
Jeannette Island. Two weeks later a 
landing party went ashore at a neigh- 
boring island and named it Henrietta, 
in honor of Bennett’s mother, baptiz- 
ing the ground “with a few—a very 
few—drops of corn extract from a 
small but precious wicker bottle that 


had been placed in the boat-box for. 


medicinal purposes.” 


Towards 4:00 a.m. on June 12, a 
few hours after De Long had given 
the order to abandon ship, the Jean- 
nette, hopelessly battered and crushed 
by the unceasing onslaught of the 
ice, plunged beneath the waters of the 
Arctic. Less than a week later the 
crew set out over the shifting floes 
and huge hummocks of ice, hauling 
their sleds and small boats behind them 
with the utmost exertion. For almost 
two months De Long and his men 
pushed forward desperately across the 
treacherous ice-pack, often marching as 
much as twenty-five miles in order to 
cover two on their direct course. On 
July 29, approximately 150 miles west 
of where the Jeannette sank, the hard- 
pressed explorers came upon a good- 
sized island with precipitous moun- 
tains rising from the sea. Chief En- 
gineer George W. Melville has de- 


scribed the scene: 


“Suddenly, as we approached, the 
sun, as though by an extraordinary 
effort, rent the cloud veil in twain, and 
lo! before us, so close that it seemed 
we might step on shore, uprose and 
towered to a height of 3,000 feet the 
almost perpendicular masses of black 
basaltic rock, stained here and there 
with patches of red lichens, and be- 
grimed with the decayed vegetable 
matter of unknown ages, the bold pro- 















jections fissured and seamed, and the 
giant rocks split and powdered by the 
hand of time. The sight was glorious. 
Involuntary exclamations escaped from 
all. It infused new life and vigor into 
us; and each man straightway became 
a Hercules. Now or never, thought 
we, and so seized boats and sleds, 
rushing them upon a tongue of the ice- 
foot which our main floe grazed in 
passing. At last! The ice-foot rested 
on the beach and now many of our 
company set foot on terra firma the 
first time in two years.’’* 

That evening Captain De Long’s 
party, thirty-three in number, staged 
a brief ceremony, including a short 
procession with flags flying, as De 
Long named the island in honor of 
James Gordon Bennett. At the same 
time De Long named the landing 
place Cape Emma after his own wife. 

The Jeannette’s company then broke 
up into three groups, each one taking 
a boat equipped with oars and sail. 
They went southward together and 
passed safely through the New Si- 
berian Islands. On September 12, 
1881, however, the boats became sep- 
arated in a bad gale. 

The party led by Lieutenant Chipp 
was never heard from again, and it is 
assumed that his cutter foundered in 
the storm. Engineer Melville’s party, 
in the whaleboat, all survived due to 
the good fortune of encountering some 
Siberian natives on the main land. 
Though De Long’s party, in the second 
cutter, succeeded in reaching the delta 





* George W. Melville, In the Lena Delta 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1885), p. 43. The best ac- 
counts of the De Long expedition are contained 
in this book; in The Voyage of the Jeannette 
(Houghton -Mifflin, 1884), edited by Emma De 
Long; and in Hell on Ice (Dodd, Mead, 1938), 


by Commander Edward Ellsberg. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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KOREA—A Test Case 





In US-USSR Relations 


by KATE L. MITCHELL 


OR the Korean people, V-J Day 

ment release from more than forty 
years of bondage to Japan—the end of 
ruthless economic exploitation and 
political repression unparalleled in the 
history of colonial rule. They had 
waited with mounting expectancy for 
this day ever since the Cairo Con- 
ference of December 1943, at which 
the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, and China pledged that the 
independence of Korea would be estab- 
lished “in due course” after Japan’s 
defeat. The Soviet Union made her- 
self a party to that pledge at the Pots- 
dam Conference in July 1945, when it 
became possible to announce that her 
entry into the war against Japan was 
imminent. 

Obviously, a people reduced to 
slavery for so many years could not 
expect to find themselves instantly 
ready to take over the government of 
their own country without first under- 
going the birth pains of political organ- 
ization. However, the normal dif- 
ficulties facing newly liberated Korea 
were aggravated into far more serious 
problems because of the sharply dif- 
fering policies adopted by the Soviet 
and American occupation forces. 

At the Potsdam Conference, it was 
agreed that Soviet forces should re- 
ceive the surrender of the Japanese 
troops and occupy Korea north of the 
38th parallel, while American forces 
would assume responsibility for the 
occupation of the southern part of the 
country. Following Russia’s entry into 
the war and the Red Army’s rapid ad- 
vance into Manchuria, the Korean 
people rose in a burst of nationalist 
fervor. Anti-Japanese parties and 
groups that had worked underground 
for many years came out into the open; 
demonstrations and strikes flared out 
all over the country. The Japanese 
Governor General, recognizing the 
strength of this liberation movement 
and fearing for the safety of Japanese 
residents, agreed to negotiate with 
Korean nationalist leaders. On August 
16, he summoned Mr. Lyuh Woon 
Heung, one of the most popular Korean 
leaders, and in return for a pledge of 
safety for Japanese civilians, agreed to 
release all political prisoners and turn 
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the police power over to organized 
Koreans. 

When the Soviet forces entered 
northern Korea, they disarmed and im- 
prisoned Japanese troops, officials, and 
police, but they did not establish a 
military government. Instead they 
turned the civil administration over to 
the Korean liberation movement, which 
set up elected People’s Committees in 
villages, counties, and towns. By Au- 
gust 22, the Russians had completed 
their occupation, and these People’s 
Committees were functioning through- 
out the northern zone. 

On September 6, one thousand 
leaders of the liberation movement 
from all parts of Korea and represent- 
ing all anti-Japanese groups, met in 
Seoul, the capital of Korea, which is 
located in the southern zone. This 
meeting decided to form a government 
to direct the extension of the People’s 
Committees throughout the country, 
and to cooperate with the American 
and Soviet forces in liquidating the 
Japanese governmental and economic 
structure. They called this new gov- 
ernment the People’s Government of 
the Republic of Korea, usually referred 
to in the press as the Korear. People’s 
Republic. But the hopes of these 
leaders that they would soon be able 
to take over the tasks of civil adminis- 
tration in cooperation with the occupa- 
tion forces were short lived. On Sep- 
tember 8, the American forces took 
over the southern zone. Unlike the 
Russians, however, the Americans set 
up their own military government and 
refused to cooperate with or even recog- 
nize the liberation movement and its 
elected committees, despite the fact 
that it had been strong enough to 
force major concessions from the Jap- 
anese before the Americans arrived. 

Then began two parallel campaigns 
in the American zone: a campaign of 
slander against the Soviet Union, and 
a campaign to establish a “conserva- 
tive” government in Korea. The first 
campaign was marked by the circula- 
tion of wild rumors concerning devel- 
opment in the Soviet occupation zone, 
with Japanese and reacticnary Koreans 
joining in the task of spreading lurid 
stories of Russian looting and rape, 




















and of sinister designs of the USSR 
to win a permanent foothold in north- 


ern Korea. These rumors were “de- 
bunked” by various correspondents, 
notably Robert P. Martin, who re- 
ported in a despatch from Seoul to 
the New York Post on November 20, 
that “the closer one approaches the 
38th parallel, the more skeptical he 
becomes of the fantastic stories which 
have flooded the Far East since the 
first Red Army troops swept across 
the border. . . . It is noteworthy that, 
whereas a constant stream of Koreans 
moves south across the border, an 
-even larger stream wends its way slow- 
ly into the Russian zone. In Tokyo, 
American officers refer glibly to the 
reports that Russia is dismantling the 
entire industrial plant in the northern 
zone. and has been forcibly removing 
Koreans to Siberia for forced labor.... 
[but] Russian seizure of industrial 
plants has not been authenticated. No 
Korean has reported forcible evacuation 
of families to Siberia. The only ‘slave’ 
laborers’ seem to be Jap prisoners. .. . 
Japanese, rather than Koreans report 
widespread raping by the Russians, and 
these reports have a familiar ring, sim- 
ilar to the early days of the American 
occupation of Tokyo when the Jap- 
anese systematically spread unfounded 
reports of American raping.” 

In their campaign to establish a 
“conservative” Korean Government, 
the American military authorities gave 
backing and support to the most reac- 
tionary forces in Korean political life. 
To understand the background of 
political developments in the American 
zone, it must be recognized that under 
Japanese rule a small number of Ko- 
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reans were permitted to share in the 
exploitation of their country in return 
for their full support of Japanese 
policy and imperialist aims. 
there is a small group of wealthy Ko- 
rean landlords and industrialists who 
are eager to inherit the monopoly of 
power once held by the Japanese, and 
are vigorously opposed to the program 
of agrarian reform and other demo- 
cratic measures sponsored by the 
People’s Republic. They wish to pre- 
serve Korea’s feudal and oppressive 
land ‘system, under which about 3 per 


cent of the population owns 58 per cent’ 


of the land, and tenants are compelled 
to surrender from 50 to 80 per cent of 
their crop to the landlords. They also 
wish to keep Korean industries on their 
same basis of virtual slave labor for the 
workers, and high profits for the small 
owning group. 

This group is represented politically 
by the misleadingly named Korean 
Democratic Party, and it was this 
Party that the American Military Gov- 
ernment supported and turned to for 
advice. All but one of the members 
of the Advisory Council selected to 
work with the military authorities are 
members of the Democratic Party. 
Heading this Advisory Council is Kim 
Seung Soo, the second largest Korean 
landlord, who also has extensive in- 
dustrial interests. During the war, 
Kim served as a director of the Jap- 
anese Mobilization League, which con- 
scripted Koreans: for slave labor in 
Japan and for service in the Japanese 
army. Another member of the Coun- 
cil is Li Sung Seul, who is cordially 
hated by Korean patriots because since 
1941 he led the Japanese “assimilation 
movement” designed to destroy all Ko- 
rean culture, including the use of the 
Korean language. The other Council 
members are equally notorious for their 
collaboration with the Japanese. Typi- 
cal of the official appointments made 
on the advice of this Council was that 
of Kim Chang Young as vice-mayor of 
Seoul, to assist the AMG officer 
charged with the administration of the 
capital, Kim was formerly a sergeant 
in the Japanese police in Korea, and 
did so well at his job of tracking down 
Korean patriots for imprisonment or 
execution that he was rewarded by the 
Japanese with an annuity of 150,000 
yen during the war. 

In addition to the Democrat Party, 
the AMG also gave its backing to 
members of the exiled Korean Provi- 
sional Government, who returned to 
Korea soon after the American occupa- 
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Thus, 


tion forces arrived. This Provisional 
Government, headed by Kim Koo, had 


~ been functioning in Chungking since 


1940 under the sponsorship of the most 
reactionary ruling group in China— 
the anti-Soviet “CC” clique. Its Wash- 
ington representative was Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, who returned to Korea in Octo- 
ber with the blessing of the American 
State Department, and whose sub- 
sequent political speeches have been 
notable chiefly for their violent attacks 
on the Soviet Union. The Provincial 
Government is composed of aging Ko- 
rean “revolutionaries” who fled from 
Korea in 1919 and have lost all touch 
with the Korean people. In exile, they 
made no effort to organize a popular 
struggle against Japanese rule, either 
within or outside Korea, but instead 
concentrated their energies on winning 
support abroad for their ultimate re- 
turn to positions of power in Korea. 
With the approval of the AMG, 
these returned exiles began working 
with the Democratic Party to “unite” 
all political groups in Korea behind the 
Provisional Government. The char- 
acter of the leadership sponsored by 
the AMG is indicated by an Associated 
Press interview with Kim Koo, shortly 
after ‘his return to Korea, in which he 
was quoted as saying that once the 
Provisional Government was estab- 


_ lished, he would deal with the opposi- 


tion forces “just as Chiang Kai-shek 
is suppressing the Yenan Government.” 
In other words, by attempting to force 
on the Korean people a government 
that had no popular support and that 
took its political coloration from the 
most reactionary elements in the Kuo- 
mintang, the AMG was risking the 
danger of civil war in Korea, as well 


_as the creation of a strongly anti-Soviet 


rovernment pledged to the suppression 
of all genuinely democratic forces. 
Having decided to rely on the advice 
of Kim Koo, Syngman Rhee, and the 
leaders of the Democratic Party, the 
AMG naturally adopted a policy of 
suppressing the People’s Republic and 
its supporters—the Korean People’s 
Party headed by Lyuh Woon Heung, 
the Korean Communist Party led by 
Pak Heun Young, and the Korean 
trade unions. Many leaders were ar- 
rested; their meetings and demonstra- 
tions broken up; and their freedom of 
the press severely restricted. Strikes 
led by the Korean trade unions, which 
have grown rapidly in strength since 
V-J Day, were broken by the use of 
American troops, and scores of labor 
leaders were imprisoned on charges of 





causing disorder and unrest. To justify 
its use of American military support as 
a tool against strong popular opposi- 
tion, the Democrat Party falsely 
charged that the Central Committee 
of the People’s Republic was trying to 
disrupt the American occupation by 
setting itself up as a sovereign govern- 
ment. The Central Committee gave 
the lie to this charge. It consistently 
and repeatedly proclaimed that it had 
no intention of opposing the Military 
Government; that its sole aim was to 
participate in the formation of a 
genuinely unified and democratic gov- 
ernment for Korea. But while em- 
phasizing their willingness to form a 
national united front with all anti- 
Japanese parties and groups, the 
People’s Party and the Communist 
Party steadfastly refused the demand 
that they unite behind Kim Koo’s 
Provisional Government, on_ the 
grounds that this would mean the con- 
tinued dominance of the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, whom they regarded 
as pro-Japanese and as traitors to the 
Korean people. 

Thus, by the end of 1945, the situa- 
tion in Korea was one that threatened 
not only to delay the emergence of a 
genuinely free and democratic Korea, 
but also to lead to a serious deteriora- 
tion in American-Soviet relations. At 
this point came the conference of For- 
eign Ministers in Moscow, at which 
the American and Soviet Governments 
took cognizance of the serious impasse 
that had developed in Korea, and 
agreed upon the pian for a four-power 
trusteeship. The original American 
proposal was for a trusteeship for a 
period of up to ten years, with no provi- 
sion for an interim Korean govern- 
ment. However, Secretary Byrnes 
quickly accepted and later publicly 
praised the Soviet plan, which limited 
the trusteeship to not more than five 
years and called for the immediate 
establishment of a provisional demo- 
cratic Korean government. The text 
of this plan, which was unanimously 
agreed upon by the three Foreign Min- 
isters, was announced on December 28, 
1945 and*reads as follows: 

1. With a view to the re-establish- 
ment of Korea as an independent state, 
the creation of conditions for devel- 
oping the country on democratic prin- 
ciples, and the earliest possible liquida- 
tion of the disastrous results of the 
protracted Japanese domination of Ko- 
rea, there shall be set up a provisional 
Korean democratic government which 
shall take all the necessary steps for 
developing the industry, transport and 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Unemployment is not a problem in the 
USSR. On the contrary, there are more 
joks than men. Upon leaving the service, 
therefore, the Soviet veteran is assured 
‘of his old job—or a better one. The 
law clearly states that the veteran is en- 
titled to a job equal in pay and prestige 
to the one held before entering the 
service—or a better job, utilizing the 
skills he learned in the Red Army. 


Left, from top to bottom: Alexandra 
Rubtsova accompanied Red Army units 
all the way into Eastern Prussia and was 
decorated with the Order of the Red 
Star; she is now working in the labora- 
tory of a Moscow factory. Abduladzhan 
Khalilov, upon returning to his collective 
farm in Uzbekistan, was presented with 
a share of the farm's wheat and rice and 
received a sheep as a present. On an- 
other Uzbek collective farm the return- 
ing veteran, Irali Utanov (with the Uz- 
bek native musical instrument), was 
elected chairman. Make-up artist of the 
Bolshoy Theater, Alexander Smirnov, vol- 
unteered at the outbreak of the war and 
served as an artilleryman. _Now he is 
back at the theater and is shown mak- 
ing-up People's Artist of the USSR M. 
Mikhailov for the role of Konchatka in 
the opera "Prince Igor." 
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HERE are some books that lie on 

the borderline between the sci- 
entific dissertation and the novel—they 
draw their content from scientific 
sources but preserve a purely literary 
form. 

Such books read like novels or even 
fairy tales but still they have educa- 
tional value and you unconsciously 
come to know things you knew nothing 
about before. 

Vladimir Orlov, engineer and in- 
ventor, has a number of such books 
to his credit; he also holds patent rights 
to twenty-four inventions, some of 
which have to do with military equip- 
ment that was of vital importance dur- 
ing the war, while others are of vital 
importance in the preservation of hu- 
man life in time of peace. 

His first writings also told of the 
materials of war—Piercing Rays was 
a book on searchlights, and Subterran- 
ean Thunder told of mines and their 


_ destructive force. 


Orlov writes as an inventor. He 
does not simply describe things but de- 
velops his themes in such a way that 
the most ordinary things become ex- 
traordinary. The reader not only learns 
facts but he learns of the connections 
between these facts which he never 
knew before. 

Orlov has recently written two more 
books. The first of them is called 
Stories of the Intangible—a prize win- 
ner in the children’s book competition 
organized by the Children’s Literature 
Publishing House. It deals with the 
“momentary, the transient,” with 
shadows and smoke, with sparks, reflec- 
tions of the sun and soap bubbles. 

It may be asked whether it is worth 
while writing a book about such trifles. 
It is not only worth while—such a 
book is essential. There are simple 
things in life that only seem sim- 
ple. The success of work undertaken, 
the health of man or the outcome of a 
battle all depend on tiny things. 

We learned during the war that the 
shadow of a factory may betray it to 
enemy aircraft. The shadow of a hand 
may hinder a surgeon performing a 
delicate operation. A key dropping out 
of a person’s pocket may blow up a 
powder store. Sparks in a wall plug, 
the shower of sparks made by an arc 
welder, the sparks from the trolley of 
a tramcar may prevent an aircraft from 
maintaining radio communication with 
its airdrome. Minor matters may be 
enemies and bad enemies at that. To 
render them harmless we have to know 
about them. 
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WRITER | 
AND 
INVENTOR 


by M. ILIN 


The author of this article is the 
Soviet Union’s most popular writer 
of books “on the borderline be- 
tween science and fiction.” Many 
of his works have been translated 
into other languages, including Eng- 
lish, among them “How Man Be- 
came a Giant,’ “New Russia’s 
Primer,” “A Ring and a Riddle,” 
“How the Automobile Learned to 
“Run,” and tales about inventions 
that mould our life in which Ilin 
reveals the results of the labor,: 
talent and inventive genius of thou- 
sands of obscure Edisons. 


In this book Vladimir Orlov tells us 
how a factory can be separated from its 
shadow so that an enemy aircraft drops 
bombs on the “shadow” and not on 
the: factory which is some distance 
away. He relates the story of a light- 
ing system which robs the surgeon of 
his shadow. 


As you read the book you learn how - 


engineers have established peace and 
good order in the ether so that static 
does not interfere with aircraft and 
airdromes. 

We soon learn that we have invisible 
friends as well as invisible enemies. 
Bubbles of foam put out fires and 
refine ores. Smoke hides attacking in- 
fantry from the enemy’s eyes. The re- 
flection of the sun’s rays from a mirror 
sends messages at the front to places 
where a telephone line cannot be laid. 
An echo reaches the bottom of the sea 
and warns the. captain of submerged 
rocks and shallows. The spark enables 
the eye to follow a rapidly revolving 
flywheel. 

These are not trifles but important 
matters and a book about such things 
is important. All scientific devices used 
during the war can have also a con- 
structive application in ‘ peacetime. 
Vladimir Orlov is an inventor—in his 
books he remains the inventor. 

The very selection of the subjects is 
both discovery and invention. A well 
selected subject is already half the bat- 
tle won. The title of the book is a 
spring which sets ideas and facts in 
motion. 

It very often happens that in books 
that are instructive the facts are piled 


up like goods on a shelf. 
wants something takes it off the shelf, 
If you don’t want the things you just 
pass on. 

Orlov writes books in this manner, 
His -stories are full of movement, the 
facts are actors in the play and not dry 
statistics. Take the chapter on “Spark 
Hunters,” for example. Here he tells 
his readers how engineers used radio- 
goniometers to track down the source 
of atmospheric noises. 

The engineers turned the aircraft in- 
side out, had a look at the engfnes, in- 
spected the factories in the vicinity of 
the airdrome, examined all the dwell- 
ing houses. They had been everywhere 
but still the noise continued. 

Only one little house was left. The 
engineers looked at it and asked: 

“TIsn’t there a boy of about 12 or 13 
living here?” 

“There is,” they were told. 

“Then please tell him not to play 


_ about with electricity, he prevents us 


from working.” 

That put an end to the interference. 
This is a very short story that has a 
lot to tell. There are many of them in 


. the book and they are all light and easy 


to read although their educational 
value is great. 

This is a good example of scientific 
literature in which the form and con- 
tent are perfectly welded together. 
Every comparison, every picture drawn 
affects the mind and the emotions of the 
reader, it astounds and enlightens him. 

Another chapter is called ‘The 
Cigarette Stub.” The stub lies on the 
edge of an ash tray; from one end of 
it rises a faint blue smoke and from the 
other a cloud of thick white smoke like 
cottonwool. This is something we have 
often seen without having expressed 
astonishment. We read all about it 
in Orlov’s book and take another look 
at the blue and the white smoke. That 
little stub lying on the edge of the ash 
tray, tells us a lot—it tells us, for ex- 
ample, why the sky is blue and the 
clouds are white. 

Vladimir Orlov looks on the world 
with the eyes of a scientist and we find 
as we follow him that we, too, acquire 
new vision. We learn that the earth 
gets as dusty as the classroom globe. 
Every day 100 tons of cosmic dust fall 
on the earth. We learn that a falling 
star is almost always a speck of dust 
and not a stone. A speck of dust gets 
white hot, the atmosphere around it is 
also heated and we think that a star 
is falling. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THe Great Conspiracy, by Michael 
Sayers and Albert Et Kahn. Little, 
Brown €& Co., Boston, 1946. $3.50. 


F there is any political phenomenon in 

the world today which is difficult to 
understand it is the continuance of a 
policy of good will on the part of the 
Soviet Union toward the rest of the 
world! It is doubtful if any other gov- 
ernment in history ever sustained over 
such a long period of time such con- 
tinuous assault, overt and covert, from 
such a variety of forces without its bor- 
ders. 

The chronicle of these assaults is pre- 
sented—with an_amazing flair for clari- 
fication and drama—in The Great Con- 
spiracy by Michael Sayers and Albert 
E. Kahn. 

If it were not history, highlighted to 
be sure by many a little-known fact or 
incident, but documented thoroughly, this 
book could be almost a historical novel 
of high intrigue. If it did not so serious- 
ly affect our times and our lives it could 
be read with casual kind of zest we re- 
serve for adventure mysteries. And it 
is no less readable, of course, in that it 
is a chronicle of historical intrigue, high 
and low, which many of us have wit- 
nessed in our lifetime. 

It is the story which even those who 
are well-meaning and well-disposed to- 
ward the Soviet Union sometimes forget. 
It is the story that should be especially 
recommended to those—sometimes pro- 
fessed friends of the Soviet Union—who 
have often said, “things might be much 
better if the people of Russia would try 
to understand us as we strive to under- 
stand them.” 

It is the story, now told from begin- 
ning to end, pieced together from a wide 
variety of sources, of the forces which 
began to affect the thinking and the lives 
and fortunes of the people of Russia 
from the very first days after they had 
taken the power of the government into 
their own hands. It is more difficult to 
understand Soviet friendship than Soviet 
distrust if we remember that at its very 
birth that government had to cope with 
invasion by British, French, American 
and other troops . .. and that the in- 
vasion, regardless even of other results, 
was costly. The authors write: 

_ “The two and a half years of bloody 
intervention and civil war had been re- 
sponsible for the death through battle, 
starvation or disease of some 7,000,000 
ussian men, women and children. The 
material losses to the country were later 
estimated by the Soviet Government at 
$60,000,000,000, a sum far in excess of 
theTzarist debt to the Allies. No repa- 
tations were paid by the invaders. 

“ . 

Few official figures were given of the 
cost to the Allied taxpayers of the war 
against Russia. According to a memo- 
tandum issued by Winston Churchill on 
September 15, 1919, Great Britain to 
that date had spent nearly £100,000,000 
sterling and France between £30,000,000 
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The Secret War Against Russia 
A review by E. A. PILLER 


and £40,000,000 on General Denikin 
alone. The British campaign in the north 
cost £18,000,000. The Japanese admitted 
the expenditure of 900,000,000 yen to 
maintain 70,000 troops in Siberia. 

“What were the motives behind this 
futile and costly undeclared war?” 

Then came the long fight for survival: 
against the anti-Soviet front—on a dozen 
levels. Every weapon from food (Hoo- 
ver relief supplies) to forgery (the Zino- 
viev letter, the Sisson documents) was 
used against it. Industrialists as dis- 
parate as Deterding and Ford were in- 
volved in sponsoring campaigns that 
ranged from defamation to outright in- 
tervention. Politicians and statesmen, 
sometimes openly as in the case of 
Churchill, and sometimes secretly as in 
the case of Clemenceau, and always un- 
derground, as in the case of the Nazis 
through Trotsky, joined in the great 
intrigue. There was no quarter, there 
was no let. Most of Europe, from the 
time the Bolsheviks came to power until 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union, 
seethed with the activity of the great 
conspiracy. - 

Sayers and Kahn have done a remark- 
able job, an extraordinary job in cor- 
relating their facts, “a painstaking and 





most thorough, job of research. Not all 
of it is here, of course. But most of the 
tangled threads which run through the 
consipratorial period are here. And how 
they shuttle back and forth is made plain: 

The links which bind the Trotsky 
intrigues in with the outside conspirators 
are made clearer than ever before. Nor 
have the authors drawn entirely upon 
Soviet sources to confirm them. Early 
criticism of the book has centered on the 
fact that quotations from the so-called 
“purge trials” have been used. Actually, 
such quotations and facts drawn from 
them are buttressed by many accounts by 
journalists in America, in France, in 
Britain and.in Japan. 

And it was inevitable, of course, once 
the Trotsky forces began to consolidate, 
that they should attract and try to use 
such anti-Soviet allies as the Nazis, the 
fascists of Italy, and the Japanese. It 
was inevitable, too, that the American 
wing of the anti-Soviet alliance should 
be drawn in and that the native fascists 
who use the Communist bogey should 
tie up with them. 

It is all here, the answer to how far 
the people of America must still go to 
erase the unhappy past. It is the answer 
to how much we must know, how much 
we must understand to reach the firm 
ground of friendship with the Soviet 
Union which every thinking American 
earnestly wants today. 


A Land of Diverse Peoples 
A review by ANDREW J. STEIGER 


THE PEopites oF THE Soviet UNION, 
by Corliss Lamont. Published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York, 1946. 229 pp. $3.00. 
ASUAL American readers, who 


find their common denominators 
in the daily press and identify the Rus- 
sians as the people of the USSR, will 
not be so misled after reading The Peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union, a new book 
written by an American authority ’ on 
Soviet affairs, Corliss Lamont. After 
going through this book even the casual 
reader will be cognizant of the great 
diversity in the ethnic origins and na- 
tional characters of the Soviet peoples, 
among whom are the Russians, the 
Ukrainians, the Georgians, the Azer- 
baidzhanians, the Armenians, the Uz- 
beks and many others. 

While Mr. Lamont’s book is easy to 
read, it was not written to be read casu- 
ally but to present an “adequate, up-to- 
date and readable book” about the Soviet 
peoples in general and the “concrete 
functioning of the unique Soviet minori- 
ties policy.” The author’s book corre- 
sponds to his aim and is dedicated “To 
My Children.” It will not fail to ap- 
peal to youth at the same time as it 
informs the mature minds of scholars. 
Penned in. broad strokes, it tells a 
straightforward story from beginning to 
end. The rich factual data, a product 
of painstaking research, is brightened 
throughout with many telling proverbs 
and.inspired lines of native lore. 


For most people- who are moderately 
well-informed about the Soviet Union, 
it is not news to learn that the coun-- 
try’s population stems from many Eura- 
sian races and consists of more than a 
hundred diverse nationalities. But only 
a few scholars have heretofore known 
from just what basic ethnic strains the 
Soviet population derives: the Slav, the 
Turco-Tatar, the Mongol, the Japhetic, 
the Finno-Ugrian, the Iranian, the 
Paleo-Asiatic, the Jewish. The general 
reader as well as the public lecturer 
will be pleased to find in this volume a 
unique Chart of Soviet Nationalities, 
giving in tabular form each major na- 
tional group, its ethnic origin, geographic 
location, area of -habitation, total pop- 
ulation and date of national autonomous 
organization. 

The author has gone to great pains 
to give a definitive description of eac 
national group within the USSR. The 
native names of individual ethnic groups 
and places are given in their original 
meaning, thus keeping the reader con- 
stantly enlightened when introduced to 
rare and strange _ tribes. 

The book is well-organized. The 
Soviet “League of Nations” is described 
in Chapter One. Chapters Two and 
Three tell us about the varied peoples 
of Soviet Europe; Chapter Four is about 
the more diversified peoples of Soviet 
Asia. Chapter Five on .The Soviet 


Minorities Policy brings the 200-page 
book to a close. A fine selection of about 
forty photographs enliven the discussion 
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of the various peoples. Comprelrension 
is aided by several good maps and two 
unique diagrams of the Government 
Structure. 

The conviction that “interracial and 
international prejudices are one of the 
worst evils of our present-day world and 
are a prime factor in causing wars,” is a 
compelling motive behind the author’s 
work. He is frank to admit that the 
“Soviet policy signally failed as re- 
gards the German minority,” and pre- 
sents similar evidence of failure as re- 
gards certain Caucasian tribes, the 
Crimean Tatars and the Volga Kal- 
myks, whose national autonomous units 
have been dissolved. Of particular in- 
terest to Americans, however, is the 
unique Soviet attitude toward the Negro 
and the Gypsies, and the signal success 
gained _in_ eradicating anti-Semitism. 
Summing up, the author concludes that 
the Soviet Union has taken “genuine 
leadership” toward the removal of “age- 


long animosities” and in so doing “under- 
lined the great truth that all peoples are 
part of the same human family.” 

With this book Corliss Lamont has 
broken new ground in the American 
understanding of the Soviet nationalities 
policy. It is hoped that his pioneering 
work will be extended along two lines 
of future inquiry: (1) monograph 
studies of individual peoples with em- 
phasis on specific national modifications 
under the impact of Soviet ideas and 
institutions, (2) a survey of actual and 
potential interpenetration of ethnic rela- 
tions in border regions where Soviet 
nationals meet related peoples—Slavs in 
southern and eastern Europe, Azer- 
baidzhanians in Iran, Kazakhs in Sinki- 
ang. Such studies would go a long way 
toward clearing up baffling frontier is- 
sues now confusing the public and con- 
founding statesmen engaged in building 
the world’s United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 


Rebirth of a Nation 
A review by IGNACE ZLOTOWSKI 


I Saw THE New Po.anp, by Anna 
Louise Strong. Published by Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1946. 
280 pp. $2.50. 


HE recently published book on Po- 

land by Anna Louise Strong refutes 
the unjust accusations of all those reac- 
tionaries, whether Polish or non-Polish, 
who are assiduously sowing the seeds of 
suspicion and distrust of democratic Po- 
land. It gives a vivid picture of the sin- 
cerity and courage of the Polish people 
and their determination to eradicate all 
anti-democratic elements in Poland and 
to make sure that the people are going to 
get a better life than they had before 
September 1939. 

Miss Strong saw the rebirth of Poland 
as a sovereign and free state. “For a 
hundred and fifty years — ever since 
Kosciuszko fought for your American 
Revolution—,” a Polish captain told her, 
“there have been Poles fighting for other 
countries’ freedom. Now we shall have 
our chance to fight for Poland and make 
Poland really free.” 

In order to achieve real political free- 
dom it was imperative to liquidate the 
old semi-feudal structure of the country. 
But the realization of a truly democratic 
land reform has not been an easy process. 
Miss Strong’s book makes clear the diffi- 
culties the fighters for Polish democracy 
have had to overcome in order to do 
away with the prewar system of big 
landed estates and to establish the new 
agricultural system of small private 
ownership. 

“Tt was called land reform. It might 
as well have been called the agricultural 
revolution. . . . The overthrow of a 
feudal class which had dominated Polish 
politics since the Middle Ages,” declares 
Miss Strong. She tells us what demo- 
cratization of Poland actually meant to 
the ordinary Polish citizen. “It meant 
energetic peasants . . . going home to 
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divide the land. It meant workers in 
factories organizing trade unions. It 
meant all kinds of people . . . organizing 
for new ideas. ... It meant that peas- 
ants’ and workers*® sons could rise to be 
officers (in the army) ; that the army was 
expected to defend the citizenry, not to 
boss it.” 

Side by side with the lively description 
of rising Polish democracy, Miss Strong’s 
book gives us documentary evidence of 
the results of over five years of well- 
planned ruthless extermination by the 
Nazis of Poles of all walks of life. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dr. Mokr- 
zycki, the vice-chief of health, “of 33,- 
000,000 people at least 8,000,000 died in 
the death camps and from epidemics. .. . 
In some villages the entire population 
died. . . . Epidemics spread from filth 
and poverty and from the hunger and 
overcrowding in the ghettos. After 1941 
they spread from big camps of Russian 
war prisoners dying of hunger. I saw 
such a camp in the Carpathians where of 
80,000 prisoners, 60,000 died in one 
month. When the typhus reached its 
height—three or four thousand cases— 
the Germans feared for their army. So 
they let us fight it even among the Polish 
population, but they allowed us no vac- 
cine for our medical personnel. This 
was one of their methods for killing off 
Polish doctors. We had 12,000 doctors 
before the war and now there are only 
four or five thousand.” 

Miss Strong’s book also reveals the 
tragic truth about the Home Army or- 
ganized in Poland by the Government-in- 
Exile, instructed to avoid giving battle to 
the Germans and urged to fight Polish 
democratic partisans instead. 

“They killed more of our underground 
fighters than all the Germans did,” 
President Bierut told Miss Strong blunt- 
ly. “They were Poles; we could not al- 
ways know them as enemies.” According 
to General Rola-Zymierski, chief of the 


Polish Army, “The Home Army con- 
sidered the Bolsheviks enemies more than 
the Germans. They shot Russian prison- 
ers trying to escape ... and avoided any 
attack on German communications east- 
ward, their policy being to let Germans 
and Russians ‘wear each other out’.” 
Moreover many civilians carrying out 
the land reform had been murdered by 
the Home Army. More than once Home 
Army officers who decided to cooperate 
with the Government were shot by their 
former associates. 


While not assuming to present a fun- 
damental economic and social analysis, 
Miss Strong’s information has the great 
value of being based on the authoritative 
opinions of those who are: taking part in 
building the new. Poland. 


“Tt will not be the old, backward, semi- 
feudal Poland, a source of unrest and a 
danger to the peace of Europe,” Dr. 
Minc, who has the job of reconstructing 
Polish economy, told Miss Strong, “but a 
sound, progressive state whose people 
need not lag behind the other European 
peoples in prosperity.” 

Obviously, to achieve such a funda- 
mental change in its structure, Poland 
must be not only healthy economically 
but, above all, safe strategically. Both 
strategic security and economic strength 
require a truly democratic regime at 
home and friendship with all Western 
democracies as well as with Poland’s 
most powerful neighbor — the Soviet 
Union. When, in July 1944, they under- 
stood that the victorious advances of the 
Red Army would open the way for the 
realization of these aims, the London re- 
actionaries resorted to a last desperate 
gamble by launching the premature up- 
rising in Warsaw. Thus they hoped to 
win for themselves a position from which 
they could prevent the establishment of 
a democratic Poland and cooperation with 
the USSR. In 28 pages, full of trust- 
worthy eyewitness reports, Miss Strong 
tells us the story of the Warsaw tragedy, 
in which a quarter of a million innocent 
people were killed and the beautiful capi- 
tal of Poland completely destroyed. That 
was part of the price paid by the Polish 
nation for the treacherous policy of the 


“emigre government. 


But the new democratic Poland de- 
cided to defeat the Nazis and to defy 
the policy of Polish reactionaries as well. 
Warsaw was in ruins. Hitler had de- 
stroyed physical Warsaw. And yet War- 
saw was not dead. The story of Warsaw 
is the most beautiful and the most 
thought-provoking chapter in Miss 
Strong’s book. “The government came 
to Warsaw because the continuity of na- 
tional life was more important than com- 
fort, efficiency, and health.” The will 
to rebuild the shattered capital symbolizes 
the vigor and vitality of New Poland. 
“They were constantly repairing and 
constantly on the move,” Miss Strong 
wrote in February 1945. Today, after 
twelve months of hard work, one sees 
everywhere in Poland results of this 
state of mind of the people who are will- 
ing to sacrifice to get what they want. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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STALIN’S SPEECH 
(Continued from page 7) 


what is the balance of the war; what 
are our conclusions? 

There is one general conclusion, and 
on this basis all other conclusions can 
be drawn. The general balance -of the 
war lies in the fact that even before the 
war was begun the enemy lost the war 
and we, together with our allies, were 
the victors. We have achieved a com- 
plete victory over the enemies. 

But this conclusion is too general and 
we cannot stop there. Obviously, to 
smash the enemy in such a conflict as 
the Second World War—a war such as 
never occurred before in the history of 
mankind — was to achieve a historic 
world victory. However, in order to 
understand the great historic importance 
of our victory, it is necessary to go 
further. 

Now victory means, first of all, that 
our Soviet social system has won, that 
the Soviet social system has successfully 
stood the test in the fire of war and has 
proved its complete vitality. 

As is well known the assertion often 
has been made jn the foreign press that 
the Soviet social system is a: risky ex- 
periment, doomed to failure, that the 
Soviet system is a house of cards, with- 
out roots in real life, and imposed on 
the people by the organs of, the Cheka 
[secret police] and that it would be 
sufficient [two words inaudible] for this 
whole house of cards to smash. 

Now we can say that the war has 
refuted all the assertions of the foreign 
press as without foundation. The war 
has shown that the Soviet social system 
is a truly popular system, issuing from 
the depths of the people and enjoying 
its mighty support. The Soviet social 
system is a form of the organization of 
society that is fully capable of life and 
stable. Moreover, the point now is not 
whether the Soviet social system is or is 
not capable of life [some words inaudi- 
ble] none of thé skeptics any longer dares 
to come out with doubts as to whether 
the Soviet social system is capable of life 
or not. 

The point is that the Soviet social sys- 
tem has proved to be more capable of life 
and more stable than a non-Soviet social 
system, that the Soviet social system is a 
better form of organization of society 
than any non-Soviet social system. 

The assertion has »een made in the 
foreign press that tie multi-national 
State represents an artificial structure, 
and in the case of any complications the 
disintegration of the Soviet’ Union is in- 
evitable, that the Soviet Union would 
meet the fate of Austro-Hungary. Now 
we can say that the war has proved these 
statements of the foreign press false and 
devoid of any foundation. 

The war has shown that the Soviet 
multi-national state system has success- 
fully stood the test, has grown still 
stronger during the war and has proved 
a completely vital state system. Now 
we can say that the analogy with Austro- 

ungary cannot be substantiated, since 
our multi-national state has grown up, 
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not on a bourgeois foundation, which 
fosters feelings of national mistrust and 
national animosity, but on a Soviet foun- 
dation, which, on the contrary, promotes 
the feeling of friendship and fraternal 
collaboration between the peoples of our 
state. 

Moreover, after this war no one dared 
any more to deny the vitality of the 
Soviet state system. Now it is no longer 
a question of the vitality of the Soviet 
state system, since there can be no doubt 
of its vitality any more. The point now 
is that the Soviet state system has proved 
an example of a multi-national state 
system where the national problem and 
the problem of collaboration among na- 
tions are solved better than any other 
multi-national state. 

Third, our victory implies that it was 
the Soviet armed forces that won. Our 
Red Army had won. The Red Army 
heroically withstood all the adversities 
of the’war, routed completely the armies 
of our enemies and emerged victoriously 
from the war. « 

This is recognized by everybody— 
friend and foe. The Red Army was 
equal to its great task. But the matter 
did not stand like this some six years ago 
in the pre-war period. Many recognized 
authorities in the art of war abroad 
stated frequently that the condition of 
the Red Army filled them with great mis- 
givings, that the Red Army was badly 
armed and had not the requisite com- 
manders, that its morale left much to 
be desired, that it might perhaps serve 
for defense but would be useless for an 
offensive, and that in the event of a blow 
from the German troops the Red Army 
would fall to pieces like a colossus with 
feet of clay. 

Such statements were made, not only 
in Germany but also in France, Britain 
and America. Now we can say that the 
war has made these statements look 
ridiculous. The war has shown, that 
the Red Army was not a colossus with 
feet of clay but a first-class modern 
army with completely up-to-date arm- 
ament, most experienced commanders 
and high morale and combat qualities. 

One should not forget that the Red 
Army is that same army which routed 
completely the German Army—the ter- 
ror of all the armies of peace-loving 
states. It should be noted that there 
are fewer and fewer critics of the Red 
Army. And in addition the foreign press 
begins to publish more and more fre- 
quently statements about the high qual- 
ities of the Red Army and the skill of 
its soldiers and commanders. 

This is understandable after the vic- 
tories at Moscow and Stalingrad, and 
of course Kursk and Belgorod, Kiev and 
Kirovograd, Minsk and Bobruisk, Lenin- 
grad and Tallin, on the Vistula and Nie- 
men, the Danube and the Oder, at 
Vienna and Berlin. After all this it is 
impossible not to recognize that the Red 
Army is a first-class army, which could 
teach others quite a lot. 

This is how we understand concretely 
our country’s victory over its enemies. 
This is a rough summary of the war. 
It would be a mistake to think that one 
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could win such an historic victory with- 
out preparing the whole country before- 
hand for active defense. It would be no 
less erroneous to assume that this prepa- 
ration could be carried out in a short 
time, three or four years. 

It would be even more erroneous to 
think that we had won a victory only 
thanks to the courage of our troops. It 
is impossible to win a victory without 
courage, but courage alone is not enough 
to finish the job and overpower an enemy 
that possesses a large army, first-class 
armament, well-trained officer cadres and 
fairly well-organized supplies. 

To be able to meet the blow from 
such an-enemy, to counter it and later to 
inflict on him a crushing defeat, it was 
necessary to have, in addition to the un- 
precedented bravery of our troops, com- 
pletely modern armament in sufficient 
quantities and well-organized supplies, 
also in sufficient quantities. But this in 
turn demands the possession in sufficient 
quantities of such things as_ metals, 
equipment and tools for enterprises, fuel 
for the work of the enterprises, trans- 
port, clothing, etc. 

Can it be said that, before its entry 
into the Second World War, our coun- 
try already possessed the minimum sup- 
plies necessary for satisfying in the main 
all these requirements? I think we can 
give an affirmative answer. The prepa- 
ration of this enormous task involved 
the carrying out of three Five-Year 
Plans of national economic development. 
It is precisely these three Five-Year 
Plans that helped to create these ma- 
terial positions. 

In this respect our country before the 
Second World War, say in 1940, was 
several times better off than in 1913 be- 
fore the First World War. What ma- 
terial possibilities were at the disposal of 
our country on the eve of the Secorid 
World War? In order to better under- 
stand this, I will give you a brief report 
on the activity of the Communist Party 
in the preparation of our country for 
active defense. 

If we take the data available for 1940 © 
and compare them with those of 1913, 
the eve of the First World War, we see 
the following picture: 

In 1913 our country produced 4,220,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 4,230,000 tons of 
steel, 29,000,000 tons of coal, 9,000,000 
tons of oil, 21,600,000 tons of marketed 
grain, 740,000 tons of raw cotton—such 
were the material resources of our coun- 
try with which it entered the First 
World War. 

This was the economic base of old 
Russia, the basis which it could use to 
conduct the war. As for the year 1940, 
in that year our country produced 15,- 
000,000 tons of pig iron, almost four 
times as much as in 1913; 18,300,000 
tons of steel, four and one-half times 
more than in 1913; 166,000,000 tons of 
coal, five and one-half times more than 
in 1913; 31,000,000 tons of oil, three and 
one-half times more than in 1913; 38,- 
000,000 tons of marketed grain, 17,000,- 
000 tons more than in 1913; 2,700,000 
tons of raw cotton, three and one-half 
times more than in 1913. 
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Such were the material resources with 
which our country entered the Second 
World War. 

This was the economic base of the 
Soviet Union, the base which it could 
use to conduct the war. As you see, the 
difference is colossal. Such an unprece- 
dented development in production can- 
not be considered the simple and ordinary 
development of a country from back- 
wardness to progress. It was a leap into 
an advanced country, from an agrarian 
country into an industrial one. 

These historic transformations were 
achieved in the period of the three Five- 
Year Plans, starting from 1928—the 
first year of the First Five-Year Plan. 
Before that, we had to occupy ourselves 
with the restoration of industry that 
had been destroyed and with healing the 
wounds of the First World War and 
the Civil War. 

If we take into consideration the fact 
that the First Five-Year Plan was com- 
pleted in four years, and that the execu- 
tion of the Third Five-Year Plan was 
interrupted by the war in its fourth 
year, it appears that the transformation 
of our country from an agrarian into an 
industrial country required only thirteen 
years. 

Thirteen years is an incredibly short 
period for the realization of such a 
gigantic task. This, indeed, explains the 
fact that the publication of these figures 
aroused disputes in the foreign press. 
Friends decided that a miracle had taken 
place. Foes declared that the Five-Year 
Plans were Bolshevik propaganda and 
inventions of the Cheka. But since 
miracles do not exist in this world, and 
our Cheka is not so powerful that it 
could abolish the laws of social develop- 
ment, public opinion in Europe had to 
reconcile itself to that fact. 

The point now is: What was the 
policy by the aid of which the Commu- 
nist Party succeeded in securing these 
material resources in our country in such 
a short period? 

First of all, it-was by the aid of the 
Soviet policy of industrialization of the 
country. The Soviet method radically 
differs from the capitalist method of 
industrialization. In capitalist countries 
industrialization usually starts with light 
industry, since light industry requires 
smaller investments and the turnover of 
capital is quicker, and it is easier to ob- 
tain profits than in heavy industry. 

Only after a considerable time has 
elapsed, in which light industry accumu- 
lates profits and concentrates them in 


banks, only then comes the turn of heavy 


industry and a gradual transfer of ac- 
cumulated capital into heavy industry 
starts creating the conditions for its de- 
velopment. 

But this is a lengthy process, requir- 
ing a long period of time, several decades, 
during which one has to wait for the 
development of the light industry [some 
words inaudible]. 

It is clear that the Communist Party 
could not take this path. The Party 
knew war was approaching, that it was 
impossible to defend the country with- 
out heavy industry, that it was necessary 
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to begin the development of heavy in- 
dustry as quickly as possible, and that 
to be too late in this task meant to lose. 
The Party remembered Lenin’s words 
that without heavy industry it would be 
impossible to safeguard the independence 
of our country, that without it the So- 
viet system could perish. 

Therefore, in our country, the Com- 
munist Party reversed the usual path of 
industrialization and began the indus- 
trialization of our country with the de- 
velopment of heavy industry. This was 
very hard but not impossible to achieve. 
A great help for us in this task was the 
nationalization of industry and banking, 
enabling us to transfer money speedily 
into heavy industry. 

It would have been impossible to 
achieve, without this, the transformation 
of our country into an industrial country 
in so short a period of time. 

Second, a factor in carrying out our 
policy was the collectivization of the 
rural economy. Here our aim was to 
give to the cougtry more bread, more 
cotton. And it was necessary to change 
from small-scale peasant economy to 
large-scale agricultural economy, for 
only the large-scale farm is in a posi- 
tion to apply new, modern technique and 
to use all its achievements to increase 
production. 

It was necessary to make large-scale 
agricultural economy a collectivist one. 
The Communist Party could not adopt 
the capitalist method of developing rural 
economy, not only because of reasons 
implicit in our principles but also be- 
cause the capitalist type represents a 
slow development and implies a ruination 
of the peasants. 

That is why the Communist Party 
embarked on the road of the collectiviza- 
tion of rural economy through uniting 
individual peasant properties into a new 
form—the “kolkhoz.” This collectiviza- 
tion proved itself a beneficial experience, 
not only because it did not involve the 
ruination of peasants but also, and in 
particular, because it gave the chance of 
covering the whole country—within a 
few years—with a network of large- 
scale collective farms. 

Without collectivization we would not 
have been able to eliminate the age-old 
backwardness of our agriculture in so 
short a period of time. It cannot be 
said that the Party’s policy did not meet 
with resistance in this respect. Not only 
backward people, who always resist 
everything new, but also many others of 
the Party systematically held back the 
Party and tried in all sorts of ways to 
drag it on to the usual, capitalist line of 
development. 

These were machinations of Trot- 
skyites and Rightists, participating in the 
sabotage of the measures of our gov- 
ernment [a few words missing]. 

The further merit of the Party con- 
sists in the fact that it “was not sleeping 
over the chestnuts” and was following 
the road it once entered. It did not ad- 
just itself to the stragglers and at all 
times kept its leadership. 

There can be no doubt that only thanks 
to this firmness and grit did the Com- 


munist Party come out on top, not only 
in industrialization but in the collec- 
tivization of agriculture as well. 

The question now arises, was the Com- 
munist Party able to utilize correctly 
all these material conditions to increase 
war production and to supply the Red 
Army with the necessary equipment? [ 
think that it was able to do so, and to 
do so with the maximum success. 

If one does not count the first year of 
the war, when the transfer of our in- 
dustry to the east retarded the full swing 
of mass production, then, in the course 
of the three main years of the war, the 
Party was able to achieve successes 
which gave it the possibility not only to 
supply the front with sufficient quantities 
of artillery, machine guns, rifles, planes, 
tanks [some words inaudible] our equip- 
ment being not only not inferior in 
quality to the German but on the whole 
being superior to the German. 

Our tank industry, in the last three 
years at least, produced on the average 
over 30,000 tanks, self-propelled guns 
and armored cars per year. -It is also 
known that our aircraft industry pro- 
duced “in the same period about 40,000 
planes per year. It is glso known that 
our artillery industry produced annually 
in the same period about 120,000 guns 
of all calibers, about 450,000 light and 
heavy machine guns, over 3,000,000 rifles 
and about 2,000,000 automatic rifles. 

It-is also known that our mortar in- 
dustry in the period 1942-1944 produced 
on the average about 100,000 mortars 
per year. It is obvious that in the same 
time a corresponding quantity of ar- 
tillery shells, various kinds of mines, air 
bombs, and rifle and machine-gun am- 
munition was also produced. . 

It is known that in 1944 alone more 
than 240,000,000 shells, bombs and mines 
were produced and more than 7,400,000,- 
000 cartridges. 

Such is the general picture of the sup- 
plies for the Red Army in regard to 
equipment and ammunition. As you see, 
it does not resemble the picture which 
the supplies of our armies presented 
during the First World War, when the 
front experienced a chronic shortage of 
artillery and shells, when the Army 
fought without tanks, and when one 
rifle was issued for every three soldiers. 

Regarding supplying the Red Army 
with food and uniforms, it is generally 
known ‘that the front not only ex- 
perienced no shortage in this respect, 
but even had the necessary reserves. 

That is how the matter stands with 
regard to the work of the Communist 
Party of our country during the period 
before the outbreak of the war and dur- 
ing the war. 

Now a few words on the plans for 
the work of the Communist Party in the 
near future. As is known, these plans 
will be confirmed in the very near future. 
The fundamental task of the new Five- 
Year Plan consists in restoring the 
areas of the country which have suffered, 
restoring the pre-war level in industry 
and agriculture, and then exceeding this 
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Question: I hear conflicting opinions 
about the percentage of literacy in the 
Soviet Union before the Revolution, and 
varying claims of progress made under 
the Soviet regime in this field. Could 
you give us some information on this 
subject. E. M. Anderson, Ind. 

Answer: The percentage of illiteracy 
at the time of the founding of the Soviet 
State was so great that it constituted a 
very serious barrier to the functioning 
of the new state apparatus. The new 
social and governmental institutions cre- 
ated by the Revolution required the 
participation of large masses of the popu- 
lation. The fact that such a large per- 
centage of the masses were illiterate 
hampered the efficiency of these institu- 
tions. It also constituted a very serious 
dificulty in the army itself. 

So serious was the situation that in 
1919 the Government promulgated a de- 
cree signed by Lenin on the “Liquidation 
of Illiteracy.” This decree aimed to make 
everyone between the ages of 8 and 50 
able to read and write. It in fact estab- 
lished obligatory schooling for the young 
and a whole network of elementary 
adult education to liquidate illiteracy 
among the older people. 

The continued Civil War, intervention 
and blockade at first hampered progress 
in this field. However, after the Civil 
War ended and reconstruction began, 
Stalin, back in 1925, stressed the urgency 
of the liquidation of illiteracy as one of 
the foremost tasks to be undertaken 
immediately. 

A few figures will illustrate the state 
of illiteracy that prevailed in old Russia 
prior to the Revolution. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the Russian population was 
illiterate. Only 21 per cent could read 
and write. The percentage of literacy 
among the other nationalities living in 
Russia was.much below the percentage 
of literacy among the Russians. Among 
the people of Central Asia there were 
arge areas where illiteracy was prac- 
tically 100 per cent. This was so in 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia, Uzbekistan, 
irghizia; with slight variations from 
area to area it was the prevalent condi- 
ton throughout Siberia and the Trans- 
aucasus, 

The reason for the enormous differ- 
tnce in the state of literacy between the 
ussian population and the non-Russian 
Nationalities was due to the fact that 
the Tsarist government was deliberately 
tying to keep them in a state of colonial 
pression and was not interested in 
tducating them. A part of this policy 
Was the forcible Russification of the na- 
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tional minorities, in terms of which 
schooling in the native languages was 
forbidden, the native press, theater, or 
any other cultural media were outlawed. 
Thus, the people unable to receive edu- 
cation in their own languages and unable 
to. learn Russian, grew progressively 
more illiterate in relation to the Rus- 
sian people. This was the state of the 
culture of the people as inherited by the 
Soviet regime. ‘ 

The first task in the fight for spreading 
culture among the people, which had to 
begin with the establishment of elemen- 
tary education, was to create a corps of 
hundreds of thousands of teachers. The 
government issued a call to the youth of 
the country and thousands of them re- 
sponded, enrolling in the teacher train- 
ing institutions. The tuition was free. 
The government allocated increasingly 
larger amounts of money to support the 
expanding network of education in all 
its forms. The result was a very rapid 
growth of literacy, as well as the spread 
of general education. 

The enormous growth of the educa- 
tional* budget of the USSR, particularly 
as compared to the very meager sums 
spent for education in Tsarist Russia, 
is best illustrated by the following fact. 
The Tsarist government spent annually 
eighty kopeks per person on education. 
In 1938, the Soviet Union spent 113 
rubles annually per person. The educa- 
tional budget has been further increased 
since. 

The last general census of the popula- 
tion which was held before the Second 
World War, in 1939, revealed the fol- 
lowing educational data. This data is 
incomplete because it did not include all 
of the territories and the additional five 
republics which have since joined the 
USSR. It also did not include the West- 
ern part of the Ukraine and Byelo-Rus- 
sia, which have since rejoined their re- 
spective Soviet republics. According to 
this census the percentage of literacy in 
the population of nine years of age and 


older was as follows: 
Union Republic Jan. 17, 1939 





Men Women Total 
RSFSR 92.3 73.0 81.9 
Ukrainian SSR 94.8 768 85.3 
Byelo-Russian SSR 90.7 68.1 78.9 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 81.5 64.5 73.3 
Georgian SSR 86.1 74.6 80.3 
Armenian SSR 85.0 624 738 
Turkmenian SSR 73.3 60.6 67.2 
Uzbek SSR 736 616 678 
Tadzhik SSR tee = GR... - 7a 
Kazakh SSR 85.2 66.3 76.3 
Kirgiz SSR 76.7 63.0 70.0 
USSR 90.8 72.6 81.2 


by THEODORE BAYER 


The eliminaion of illiteracy in the 
USSR has gone on even throughout the 
war. The percentages of illiteracy as 
indicated from the table below include 
primarily people of middle age and older 
who were already past school age when 
the Soviet state was founded and when 
the first Soviet educational reforms were 
promulgated. 

A great many of them for a variety of 
reasons were not reached by the illiteracy 
liquidation program. With the passing of 
the pre-revolutionary generations among 
the Soviet population the percentage of 
illiteracy automatically decreases. 

This spread of literacy and culture 
could not have been accomplished were 
it not for the fact that the so-called 
formerly backward areas and the nations 
populating them became completely in- 
dependent and equal members of the 
Union. These nations recreated and in 
some cases created for the first time 
their own cultural, and educational in- 
stitutions. This evoked the greatest mass 
enthusiasm and a great desire for learn- 
ing. The urge for learning was further 
enhanced because the native population 
saw a thousand new opportunities where 
there were none before for applying their 
learning and their skills to their own 
individual betterment, as well as to the 
progress of their newly liberated coun- 
tries. Without the degree of indepen- 
dence that these nationalities were given 
by the Soviet state, such spread of lit- 
eracy, education and culture could not 
have been accomplished. 

The anti-Sovieteers know what is im- 
plied in this spread of education in the 
Soviet Union. They also know that this 
is one great accomplishment in the Soviet 
Union that evokes great sympathy in the 
United States. It is understandable, 
therefore, that unable to deny the incon- 
troverible fact of the spread of educa- 
tion in the USSR and all that it entails, 
they go to all lengths at least to mini- 
mize it. That is why they try to create 
conflict and confusion about these accom- 
plishments. 


Question: Could you tell us whether 
the Dnieper Dam is being restored and if 
so, what progress has been made? S. P. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Answer: The Dnieper Dam is definite- 
ly being restored and a great deal of 
progress has been made. According to 
the present plan it is expected that in a 
few months from now the Dnieper power 
station will produce enough power to 
supply industry and agriculture of the 
Ukraine. The full capacity of the dam 
is expected to be restored by the end of 
1946 or early in 1947. 
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A HAVEN FOR GREEK REFUGEES 


(Continued from page 14) 


lawless actions since. They demanded 
the death sentence for him as a bandit 
and traitor. 

“The British held him fifteen days. 
What was our surprise. when this 
same Surlas reappeared armed, accom- 
panied by British officers, and began 
again his reign of terror in the 
villages!” 

“Did you personally see him in the 
company of British troops?” we asked 
in surprise. 

“Yes, he came into the village, where 
I was, in a car with an Indian army 
driver. Surlas was on the back seat 
next to a British officer and there were 
two British non-coms in the machine. 
The car was at once surrounded by 
local villagers shouting ‘Death to Sur- 
las!’ At this the British officer shocked 
the crowd by handing Surlas a ciga- 
rette! Surlas then stood on the foot- 
board of the car and said to the peo- 
ple: ‘You wanted my blood but now 
you see who’s on top!’ At this time 
there were about two hundred British 
soldiers and forty Indian soldiers 
present . . . Later, the band organ- 
ized by Surlas killed some twenty-five 
local villagers, so the peasants fled to 
the mountains and later many  suc- 
ceeded in crossing into Yugoslavia.” 

We asked what conditions the 
Greeks found in Yugoslavia. They re- 
plied that the Yugoslavs met them hos- 
pitably and shared food with them. 
“Here on this farm we are well fed, 
we have meat four times a week. We 
are working the land and shall have 
a good harvest. We hope, however, to 
return to our Own country as soon 
as we can go safely.” 


Several other refugees, including 


the interpreter Boton Markus, told 
similar stories. The only limit to the 
number of their tales was the length 
of our time and the slowness of the 
translation. As we prepared to leave, 
Tersov asked us to give two messages 
from all the refugees. 

“First, tell the world that we 
Greeks are much dissatisfied with the 
fact that we who fought the Nazis and 
shed our blood for the ideals of the 
United Nations are now forced for this 
to leave our homes. Second, we wish 
to give thanks to the people of Yugo- 
slavia and to Marshal Tito for under- 
standing our love of freedom and meet- 
ing us like regular brothers.” 

By the time we came out of the 
schoolhouse such a crowd had collected 
that we could hardly get to our ma- 
chines. It seemed as if all the 4,000 
refugees in Bulkes had come to bid 
us goadbye. They surrounded us with 
a demonstration of cheers and slogans, 


shouting: “We want democracy in 
Greece!” 
On our return to Belgrade we 
£ 


learned that more than 15,000 Greek 
refugees are being cared for in Yugo- 
slavia and several thousand in Bul- 
garia. They are people who actively 
fought the Nazi occupation and who 
now are forced to flee their country 
because, as they charge, the reactionary 
and even criminal elements who col- 
laborated with the Nazis are again in 
power. 

This is a charge that deserves wide 
investigation .. . We can at least bear 
witness that 4,000 Greeks in Bulkes 
are hard-working and productive farm- 
ers and that they passionately long for 
a free Greece. 


WRITER AND INVENTOR 


(Continued from page 20) 


We not only learn to hear differently 
but also to see differently. We hear how 
the walls of an auditorium scream, 
how the columns and chairs scream, 
how they all deaden the voice of an 
actor. We hear how a watch breathes. 
In the evening we lay the watch on the 
table, the air under the glass cools and 
is reduced in volume, the watch in- 
hales. In the morning we put the watch 
back in our pocket, the air is warmed 
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up, expands and passes out—the watch 
exhales. —The watch breathes and, with 
each intake of breath, dust enters the 
mechanism. 

Knowledge of this sort makes our 
hearing more acute and our eyes more 
observant. Knowledge gives us sensa- 
tions that we never felt before. 

Orlov tells the story of man’s sixth 
sense—how the airman, for example, 
feels his way through space at night 


with the assistance of the radio 
locator. 

Heraclitus said “our eyes and our 
ears are our teachers.” In the more 
than two thousand years that have 
passed since then our eyes have learned 
to see better and our ears-to hear more, 
They have,- therefore, become better 
teachers than they were at the time of 
Heraclitus. Orlov’s book will convince 
you of the truth of this. 

- No less interesting is his latest book, 
The Inventor’s Secret, which I have 
just read in manuscript. 

This is a story of the logic and psy- 
chology of technical invention. When 
you read of inanimate objects and ma- 
chines in this book they seem to lose 
their cold stillness and to become plas- 
tic. As they pass from one inventor to 
another the things change, are trans- 
formed, become more perfect. 

Orlov’s books teach his young reader 
to think and to invent—hence their 
undoubted value in training and help- 
ing form the characters of the rising 
generation. 








SEVEN 
SOVIET 
PLAYS 


A: collection of recent 
Russian plays in Eng- 
lish, with an introduc- 
tion by H. W. L. Dana. 
The plays, listed below, 
offer a vivid picture of 
contemporary Russia. 


$4.00 


Field Marshal Kutuzov 
by Vladimir Solovyov © 
The Orchards of Polovchansk 
by Leonid Leonov 
On the Eve 
by Alexander Afinogenov 
Smoke of the Fatherland 
by the Tur Brothers 
and L. Sheinin 
Engineer Sergeyev 
by Vsevolod Rokk 
The Russian People 
by Konstantin Simonov 
The Front 
by. Alexander Korneichuk 
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Our 8 (Continued from page 10) 
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Around this worthy, claiming direct 
descent from the prophet Mohammed, 
bre gathered some five hundred textile 
agnates and speculators. This outfit 
which, ironically enough, is called the 
a‘National Will Party” has a merce- 
ary semi-armed membership of three 
thousand. 
(c) While officials of the central 
government and hoodlums of the “Na- 
tional Will Party” were entrusted 
with the task of breaking strikes and 
suppressing supporters of Tudeh in the 
British-occupied southern zone, British 
authorities in Iran and Iraq formed a 
“Counter-infiltration movement,” in- 
tended to undermine Soviet prestige 
and influence in the northern part of 
the country, where Tudeh coalition 
meetings and rallies could not be at- 
tacked openly by gendarmes and 
gangsters as was the practice in the 
uth. As part of this plan, every year 
ince 1943 a flock of five hundred 
"Rowze Khans” (a kind of Moham- 
medan priest), educated in anti-Soviet 
and anti-labor tacticts in the British- 
dominated neighboring country of Iraq, 
have been clandestinely sent to the 
northern Soviet-occupied provinces. 
Each of these servants of God is armed 
with an “emergency” British passport 
and receives a monthly allowance of 
3000 rials, quite a handsome sum. 
(d) Under British auspices a “Co- 
ition of Southern Tribes” has been 
formed which is being armed and 
trained under the leadership of a mili- 
lary delegation headed by a high-rank- 
ing British officer. After the recogni- 
tion of this tribal coalition by the 
Iranian Government, the implication is 
inescapable that the British are only 
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tk Waiting for the evacuation of the coun- 
ty by British and Soviet forces to 
. ‘teate another Java in Iran. 





Against this dark background the 
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HAT NEXT IN IRAN? 





sudden change in the American atti- 
tude during the last days of the dis- 
cussions of the Iranian problem in the 
Security Council, though not very ex- 
plicit, played a healthy role inasmuch 
as it was a reflection of political realities 
in Iran itself. As we know, the State 
Department had let itself go with the 
get-tough-with-the-Russians enthusiasm 
of last November, when the combined 
public-relations systems of the British 
and Iranian governments touched off 
the crisis. Responding to the wishes 
of the British Government, the United 
States sent a note to the Soviet Union 
suggesting the withdrawal of all Al- 
lied forces before the end of the year 
1945, a proposal which, had it been put 
into practice, would have meant giving 
carte blanche to the British colonial 
authorities in Iran to use the political 
vacuum thus created for furthering 
their plans. The fulfilment of these 
plans could easily be undertaken by 
the British because they enjoyed the 
backing of a solid Anglophile cabinet, 
of an army whose chief of staff, Gen- 
eral Arfa, is half-British, and of all the 
reactionary “parties” and “coalitions” 
already mentioned. 

But the Soviet Union cusnnil down 
this note, along with its implications. 


New Hope 


After the Moscow Conference there 
were grounds to hope for a change in 
the attitude of the United States. In the 
meantime many things had happened 
to justify this hope. On the one hand 
news concerning the truth about the 
democratic movement in Iran reached 
this country as several American cor- 
respondents, among others Clifton 
Daniels and Herbert Matthews of the 
New York Times, made efforts to find 
the local causes of the crisis. On the 
other hand the publication of the pro- 
gram of the new democratic Govern- 
ment of Azerbaidzhan and the list 
of its members proved that, contrary 
to the accusations of the Iranian Cen- 
tral Government, they were not a 
“bunch of Communists” and “Moscow 
agents.” 

In fact, among the members of the 
Azerbaidzhanian Autonomous Govern- 
ment one finds honest, former func- 
tionaries of the Central Government, 
former deputies, and even two en- 
lightened noblemen. Only two out of 
ten cabinet ministers are Communists. 


The man who was elected president of 
the newly-convened Parliament of 
Azerbaidzhan is one of the foremost 
businessmen of that region. The pro- 
gram of the Azerbaidzhanian Govern- 
ment, comprising agrarian and demo- 
cratic reforms, created great enthusiasm 
throughout Iran and, at the same time, 
public pressure grew daily against the 
tottering Central Government which 
was trying to hide the popular move- 
ment in Iran under the smokescreen of 
an international scandal. Public pres- 
sure increased during the last two 
months, as the Iranian Government’s 
repressive measures against trade unions 
and democratic parties reached new 
heights, to the degree of driving the 
Tudeh partly underground. 


Changed Attitude 


These considerations undoubtedly 
largely affected Mr. Byrnes’ attitudes. 
He had also spent a whole hour dis- 
cussing the matter with Generalissimo 
Stalin during the Moscow Conference. 
That is why during the week ending 
January 27, when the Iranian “dis- 
pute” in the Security Council had al- 
most openly taken the form of a 
British case against the USSR, the 
State Department made two gestures 
of a character to discourage the British 
point of view. One was an off-the- 
record press conference by Mr. Byrnes, 
during which, according to radio com- 
mentator Johannes Steel on January 
28, the Secretary of State said that he 
agreed with Marshal Stalin’s viewpoint 
on Iran and that he found the Soviet 
Union’s concern over the security of 
her borders justified. In another in- 
stance, during the same week, a State 
Department spokesman branded as 
without any foundation the state- 
ment made by Dr. A. C. Millspaugh, 
former chief American adviser in Iran, 
according to which the failure of his 
mission was due to “Russian inter- 
ference.” . 

Let us repeat once more that this 
change of attitude on the part of the 
American Government was only the 
registration of strong realities in Iran, 
and only as such was effective in 
counteracting the patronizing attitude 
of Mr. Bevin over Iran’s fate in the 
Security Council. 

These same realities—the genuine 
democratic movement — will furnish 
backing to any Iranian Government 
which endeavors to solve the difficulties 
now facing the Iranian people. Let us 
hope that Mr. Ghavam’s will prove to 
be such a government. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
president of AZOKS is Sahmet Vur- 


gun, leading Azerbaidzhanian poet 
and playwright, and recently nomi- 


nated to serve again as deputy to the~ 


Supreme Soviet, and the vice-president 
is Captain Aligasan Shakhyeldiev, a 
former oil-worker turned writer, who 
recently returned from the front. Vur- 
gun was unfortunately away at the 
time I was in Baku, but I heard his 
name on every side, saw his fine phil- 
osophical play about war and peace. 
“Insan” (Man), and got the impres- 
sion of a towering figure in the rich 
developing culture of Azerbaidzhan, 
a person truly great both as a human 
being and as an artist. In his absence, 
Captain Shakhyeldiev helped me to 
make the best possible use of my few 
days in Baku. 


Music of and. for the People 


The evening we arrived our hosts 
took us to the Philharmonic Theater. 
The first section of the program con- 
sisted of a group of Azerbaidzhanian 
songs, folk and classical, and a “saz- 
ist” (the saza is a balalaika-like na- 
tional instrument) orchestra made up 
entirely of women. The second half 
of the program was the delightful 
“Svadba.” This is a presentation of 
the traditional Azerbaidzhanian mar- 
riage celebration, showing the elabo- 
rate wedding preparations, the bring- 
ing in of the bride and groom, the 
dancing and singing that follows, and 
all the symbolic routines that are a part 
of the ceremony. It is a colorful, joyous 
performance done with great artistry, 
with grace and rich humor. The girls 
are dark, slender beauties, and their 
dancing simply exquisite with their 
swaying figures, their softly gliding 
walk, the light preud carriage of their 
heads. Characteristic of Azerbaidzhan- 
ian dancing is the use of the hands, 
with their beautifully shaped, slim ta- 
pered fingers, like the lovely dipping 
flight of swallows. 

The director of the Philharmonic is 
another gifted poet and playwright, 
Zainal Halil. From him we learned 
that Baku has ten different theaters, 
an illustration not only of cultural 
growth of the Azerbaidzhanians them- 
selves, but of the cultural opportuni- 
ties given to national minorities within 
each Republic, in this case, Russians, 
Armenians, and Jews. 
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BAKU—CITY OF WIND, OIL AND CULTURE 


We saw a further illustration of 
Azerbaidzhanian cultural development 
in the Nizami Museum, work ‘on 
which was interrupted by the war, but 
has now been resumed, and which was 
recently opened to the public. 

The Museum itself is a work of art 
with its graceful architecture and statu- 
ary, the delicate tracery of its internal 
decor. The Museum is devoted to the 
history of Azerbaidzhanian culture and 
at the same time reflects the cultural 
life of today, since the best architects, 
sculptors, painters and archaeologists 
have all made their contribution to. it. 
The Museum is divided into three sec- 
tions, one devoted to Azerbaidzhanian 
culture before the era of their great na- 





‘The Nizami Museum in Baku. 


tional poet, Nizami, who lived in the 
twelfth century; the second, to general 
Azerbaidzhanian culture and scientific 
development in the time of. Nizami, 
and the third, to the life and creative 
work of Nizami himself. Models of 
ancient architecture and actual ar- 
chaeological remains are beautifully 
presented, and the exhibits will con- 
stantly be augmented now that peace 
has reopened the possibilities of ex- 
tensive archaeological excavations and 
research. 

A special showing was arranged for 
us of the. film ‘“Arshin Malalan,” 
which has been done in both Azerbaid- 
zhanian and Russian, and at that time 
just opened throughout the Soviet 
Union. The film is based on a popular 
operetta by Azerbaidzhan’s leading 
composer, Uzir Gadzhibekov, which 
was written in 1912 and has since 
been translated and produced in thirty- 
six different languages. It is a delight- 
ful picture, a mixture of tenderness 


and comedy, full of lovely tunef 
melodies, written around the themé 


of the enslavement of Azerbaidzhaniay 


women in tsarist times when they sti 
wore veils. I met the producers an; 
directors of the film, and from then 
I learned what a truly remarkablg 
technical achievement the film repre 
sented, since it was produced j; 
cramped quarters because the expan 
sion of their film industry had bee 
stopped by the war. The Azerbaid 
zhanian film studio was established ig 
1923 and had made about forty pic 
tures and numerous documentarie 
Now it is entering on a new period of 
expansion with a major historical film 
and a modern comedy already in proc 
ess of production. 

The following day I had the ven 
great privilege of meeting Gadzhibe 
kov himself. He is honored and love 
throughout Soviet Azerbaidzhan and 


fortieth year of creative work wer 
cient but formerly imprisoned fol 
culture of his country on which he ha 


full liberation and growth of tha 


of Azerbaidzhan. He himself studied 


at the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
one of the few Azerbaidzhanians of his 


day who were able to secure a forma 


musical education. He was far more 
interested in showing off the accon- 
plishments of his students. than in 


talking about himself. The office of the 
Conservatory, where he received me, 
became an impromptu concert hall 3 
he called in a group of gifted young 
people to perform for me on violin 
and piano, some of them to play theif 


own compositions. A ten-year school is 
housed in the same building wher 


musically gifted young Azerbaidzhar- 
ians can prepare for the Conservator 
while getting their general education. 
There are altogether about fifty stu 
dents preparing to be composers, and 
I was interested to learn that a large 
proportion of these are girls. Perhaps 
Soviet Azerbaidzhan will some da 
refute that long-held contention tha 
women are inferior beings because ther? 
has never been a woman’ composer of 


note! Several of the young composefs 
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‘in October his sixtieth birthday and 





made the occasion of a national cele- 
bration. Gadzhibekov bridges the an- 


always drawn for his themes, and the 


culture which the Soviet era has made 
possible. Initiator of Azerbaidzhanian 
operatic art and a pioneer in the mu 
sical education of his people, he now 
heads the State Conservatory of Musi 
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who played their own works for us 
were girls—and I am sure that at 
least one of them—Elmirova Nazirova 
—will some day be heard from. She 
was slated to compete in the All-Union 
musical competition scheduled to be 
held in Moscow in January. 

Gadzhibekov expressed a deep inter- 
est in American music and musicians 
and hoped that there would be a grow- 
ing exchange between the two coun- 
tries in this field. 

“All our Soviet peoples,” he said, 
“have come to know and love each 
other better through the cultural ex- 
changes among the different peoples. 
After the rest of the Soviet people had 
heard our Azerbaidzhanian music in 
the decade of people’s art held in Mos- 
cow before the war, they said ‘Now 
we love the Azerbaidzhanian people 
more than we did before.’ I myself. 
have seen the art of our brother peo- 
ples of Russia, of Armenia, Kirghizia, 
Tadzhikistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakh- 
stan and others, and because of this I 
love them better. Now that the war 
is over we can have:still greater cul- 
tural exchange between our peoples. 
I believe we should have more such 
exchange among all the peoples of the 
world, and that this will help people 
of different nations to understand each 
other better and so will help to keep 
peace in the world.” 

Gadzhibekov believes passionately 
that the music of Azerbaidzhan will 
make an important contribution to 
world culture. “Our whole life, the 
whole culture of our country,” he said, 
“is based on the people, on its folk 
art. Folk music provides the basis for 
the further growth of the imagination. 
The harmonies of our people have 
come alive under the impetus the So- 
viet Government has given to our na- 
tional culture, and I believe they will 
live forever, and help to create a new 
era not only in our own but in world 
music.” 

Gadzhibekov has written several 
operas, the greatest of which and the 
pride of all Azerbaidzhan, is “Ker 
Ogly,” an opera woven around a be- 
loved revolutionary folk hero of the 
Azerbaidzhanian people. 

When I told my hosts I had to leave 
Baku the evening of November twenty- 
fourth they said: 

“Why that’s impossible! You cannot 
g0 away without seeing ‘Ker Ogly.’ 
It was to have been given next week, 
but we managed to switch atound 
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the program so that it will be given 
especially for your benefit on the 
twenty-fifth.” 

Naturally, I stayed. Gadzhibekov 
himself and his wife were there 
that night, at the magnificent perform- 
ance conducted by the gifted young 
composer and conductor, Niazi, the 
Leonard Bernstein of Baku. The poets, 
writers and others I had met also came 
to hear what an American thought of 
their beloved opera. I was deeply em- 
barrassed at not being able to give the 
opera the kind of musical appraisal it 
deserved, but could truthfully say that 
it was a thrilling experience for me to 
see this supreme example of the flow- 
ering of the native culture of Azerbaid- 
zhan, with its ancient folk music lifted 
to a high professional level. The music, 
the drama, staging, the costuming, 
the incomparable use of color, all 
blended together to produce an eve- 
ning of sheer joy. The opera is to be 
added to the repertoire of the Bol- 
shoy Theater in Moscow, so the musi- 
cal world will be hearing more of it. 


Oil Workers at Leisure 


In the Palace of Labor run by the 
trade union of the oil workers of the 
Lenin Oil Trust I saw how not only 
the culture of Azerbaidzhan is being 
made the possession of the whole peo- 
ple, but how every citizen of Azer- 
baidzhan has the opportunity to de- 
velop his own creative gifts. This club 
serves several thousand workers of the 
oil wells and auxiliary oil enterprises 
of the Lenin district of Baku and is 
only one of a group of such clubs 
which together serve all the workers of 
Baku. Its membership includes both 
Azerbaidzhanian and Russian workers, 
among them a large percentage of 
women. These are the workers who, 
with -their numbers largely depleted 
during the war, were able to keep 
production of oil up to its immense 
peacetime levels to serve the front, and 
actually tripled the production of high 
quality aviation gasoline. 

In addition to its many courses for 
raising the technical level of the work- 
ers, giving them educational opportuni- 
ties and keeping them informed on 
national and international questions, 
the club has eleven different circles. 
In these Azerbaidzhanians and Rus- 
sians, either separately or together ac- 
cording to the nature of the circle, 
sing, dance, and perform on various 
musical instruments. There are literary 


circles in both languages and circles 
where the women workers and wives 
of workers learn. how to tailor suits 
or make their rich native embroidery. 
I watched an Azerbaidzhanian dra- 
matic circle rehearsing an Azerbaid- 
zhanian play, an Azerbaidzhanian 
folk instrument circle practicing a na- 
tive operetta, a Russian string orches- 
tra practicing Russian folk airs, a 
mixed Russian and Azerbaidzhanian 
chorus. practicing selections from 
Tchaikowsky’s operas, and a mixed 
jazz band _ practicing Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” The latter had 
been introduced a year or so ago at a 
Conservatory concert, conducted by 
Niazi, and had taken the town by 
storm, as they had found an affinity 
in it with their native themes. In the 
big auditorium I saw the white silk 
shawls of the Azerbaidzhanian women 
mingling with the bright red berets of 
young Komsomol girls of various na- 
tionalities, and Red Army uniforms 
of recently returned soldiers mingling 
with rough oil workers’ suits. They 
listened together to the same perform- 
ance by the musicians and dancers of 
the Philharmonic that I had seen in 
Baku’s main concert hall the night I 
arrived. The director of the club told 
me proudly that many of the leading 
figures in Azerbaidzhan’s cultural life 
had received their start in this club. 

‘The women of Baku, virtually slaves 
before the Revolution, are conspicu- 
ous in the political, cultural and eco- 
nomic life of Azerbaidzhan. Half of 
the deputies of the Supreme Soviet of 
Azerbaidzhan are.women, and a large 
proportion of -their deputies to the 
All-Union Supreme Soviet. A woman 
is Secretary of the Presidium of the 
Azerbaidzhanian Supreme Soviet, 
women head two important Republic 
Commissariats, a woman holds the 
vital post of Party Secretary for the oil 
industry, a woman directs the State 
Publishing house. I had the opportu- 
nity of meeting these wonderful 
women, some of whom were still 
wearing veils at the time of the Revo- 
lution. But their story requires a sep- 
arate article. 


The Academy of Sciences 


My last interview in Baku was with 
Mir-Asadulla Mir-Kassimov, a warm, 
exuberant, wonderful character, the 
foremost surgeon of Azerbaidzhan, and 
the President of the Azerbaidzhanian 
Academy of Sciences, beloved through- 
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out Azerbaidzhan. In his story is the 
essence of the whole nationality policy 
of the Soviet Union. 

“T was one of only five or six of my 
countrymen who managed to get a 


‘medical education in tsarist times,” 


he told me. “Then our society was not 
organized as it is now. In those days a 
great deal of attention was paid to 
who was a Jew, who an Armenian, 
who an Azerbaidzhaniar, and so on. 
When I was a young medical student 
trying to find work, I applied for a 
position as doctor in Odessa. I wrote 
my name, Mir-Asadulla Mir-Kassi- 
mov, at the bottom of my application. 
The official squinted at it. ‘Where 
are you from?’ he asked. ‘From Azer- 
baidzhan’ I told him. ‘Oh,’ he grunted, 
an inorodets (non-Russian, foreigner). 
We have no work for you.’ So I picked 
up my application and left. And here 
I sit today at the head of the Azerbaid- 
zhanian Academy of Sciences!” 

The Azerbaidzhanians are very 
proud of the fact that this institution, 
formerly a branch of the All-Union 
Academy of Sciences, is now a full- 
fledged independent institution. Mir- 
Kassimov sketched for me in broad 
outlines the many phases of scientific 
and cultural work in which the Acad- 
emy engages. It carries on extensive 
work on basic economic problems 
which make possible the full develop- 
ment of Azerbaidzhanian life and cul- 
ture, and through which it makes its 
contribution to Soviet development as 
a whole. Chief among these is the 
search for new oil resources and for 
more rational methods of production. 
A special commission is studying the 
reasons for the gradual drying up of 
the Caspian Sea, a vital matter for the 
oil industry, since there are vast oil 
reserves beneath the sea, and for the 
fishing industry which is the source of 
the world’s best caviar. The Academy 
is working on harnessing of the power 
of the two mountain rivers which 
flow down into Mingechaur Valley, 
on the development of sub-tropical 
fruits, medicinal herbs, agricultural 
fertilizers. In the field of medicine 
they are planning to wipe out entirely 
the malaria which has long been a 
scourge in this region and are doing 
valuable work in treatment of war 
invalids. 

At the same time the Academy is 
studying and making available to the 
people the whole rich cultural heritage 
of Azerbaidzhan, emphasizing such 
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questions as the Rennaissance in the 
epoch of Nizami, the origin and 
growth of the Azerbaidzhanian peo- 
ple according to historical stages, the 
mutual influence of Azerbaidzhanian 
and European literature. 

They have an extensive publishing 
program including a many volumed 
Russian-Azerbaidzhanian and Azer- 
baidzhanian-Russian dictionary, a se- 
ries of historical studies, a history of 
the philosophical and scientific teaching 
of the Azerbaidzhanians before the 
eighteenth century. A monthly jour- 
nal records current work and numer- 
ous special scientific reports are pub- 
lished. The Academy’s archaeological 
division is in charge of extensive ex- 
cavation work. Gadzhibekov heads 
the musical division which is doing a 
special study on the cacophony of Az- 
erbaidzhanian music. 


Mir-Kassimov is anxious for more 


interchanges with the United States 
in all the fields in which the Academy 
is working. He invited me to his 
home to meet his wife, for he thinks 
the personal friendship of our peoples 
is the most important type of inter- 
change of all. I was deeply disappointed 
that there was no time left for this, 
since the warmth and generosity of his 
character flowed over you and warmed 
you and every moment with him was a 


delight. 


Looking Across the Border 


While I was in Baku there were a 
number of articles in the papers about 
the movement for greater democracy 
in Northern Iran. Naturally the people 
of Azerbaidzhan followed such reports 
with the deepest interest, for these are 
their racial brothers with a common 
heritage in the distant past. But all 
conversations on this matter made it 
very clear that their sole interest is in 
having a unified and democratic Iran 
as a neighbor, with whom they can 


have close cultural ties and friendly’ 


relations. There is no thought of any 
separation of Northern Iran from the 
rest of the country, or any desire to 
intérvene in its affairs. The Azerbaid- 
zhanians of Iran have indeed felt the 
wind of freedom blowing down from 
the north and been stirred to seek a 
greater degree of autonomy and cul- 
tural development for themselves 
thereby. This is, of course, the kind of 
intervention the oil imperialists really 
fear, and the only kind with which 
the Soviet Union can be charged. 
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REBIRTH OF A NATION 
(Continued from page 22) 

Miss Strong writes prophetically: 

“It seems as if Poland had the first 
chance in her history for a well-balanced 
economy, for as much independence as is 
granted today to any nation, for as much 
prosperity, democracy, and all those other 
words in political slogans as Poles them- 
selves prove able to achieve and use. It 
will cest much labor, but Polish peasants 
know labor. It will take much planning, 
but when have Poles lacked plans? It 
will take patriotic devotion, but Poles 
are famous for this. It will demand 
unity such as Poles have never shown in 
history.” 

This is the verdict of a devoted stu- 
dent of European affairs and expert 
American reporter who had the good 
fortune to be on Polish soil when the 
blue-prints for New Poland were in the 
making. Thus, whoever in Poland or 
abroad is trying to endanger the na- 
tional unity that led to the formation of 
the present Polish Government and 
made possible the quick start in the re- 
habilitation of the country, is a_ real 
threat not only to democratic Poland but 
to world peace as well. 
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A DAY IN A SOVIET 
CLOTHING FACTORY 


(Continued from. page 9) 


you’ve spent enough time on produc- 
tion. Let me show you something more 
interesting.” 

The first of the “more interesting” 
things proved to be the clinic. Here, 
the workers of Factory No. 16 receive 
the free medical care that is guaranteed 
to every citizen by the Soviet Consti- 
tution, in addition to the cash benefits 
which they get from the social insur- 
ance fund. 

The clinic employs ten doctors, some 
on full and others on part time. These 
include, in addition to general practi- 
tioners, a specialist in women’s dis- 
eases, a nose and throat specialist, a 
physiotherapist who gives light, heat 
and water treatments for which the 


- clinic is equipped, two dentists and an 


oculist. If X-rays, surgery, hospitaliza- 
tion or other special treatment is re- 
quired the patient is sent to a hospital. 
The family of every worker receives 
similar medical service provided by 
the district clinic in the community 
where they live. This is all furnished 
entirely without cost, except that a 
nominal charge is made for medicine 
when prescribed by a doctor who visits 
the patient at home. Even this charge 
was introduced only after the medical 
authorities. found that when patients 
were provided with free medication, 
they sometimes took more than was 
good for them. 

From the clinic we visited the plant 
restaurant where every worker eats a 
substantial hot meal daily. As with 
many other Soviet plants, the state has 
assigned a farm to Factory No. 16 
which supplies it with much of the food 
for the dining room where it is served 
at the low cost of one to two rubles a 
meal, 

From the restaurant, we went to the 
trade union club rooms. Under Soviet 
law, every factory is required to pro- 
vide and equip rooms for the trade 
union club, located in the plant itself. 
The management and operation of the 
club is entirely in the hands of the 
union, and the factory director is pro- 
hibited from interfering in any way. 

The trade union clubs in some of the 
large Soviet factories I had seen were 
spacious and fully equipped for a great 
variety of cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities. Factory No. 16’s club rooms are 
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Physical culture excercises in the gymnasium of a factory club in Sverdlovsk, the Urals. The 
trade unions operate these clubs 


more modest. They consist of a theater 
seating about 600 people for amateur 
dramatics, choral singing and union 
meetings, a number of smaller rooms 
used for art, dancing and similar classes 
and a library under the direction of a 
full-time librarian employed by the 
union. 

Although it was still early Novem- 
ber when we visited the plant, the fa- 
mous Russian winter was already clos- 
ing in and icy blasts were blowing into 
Moscow from the north. The factory 
itself was quite warm, but there was a 
definite chill in the club rooms. Presi- 
dent Malkova, who was taking advan- 
tage of the trip to appraise everything 
with a highly critical eye, turned to 
Director Sherlina and said, ““You must 
supply more heat in here.” 

The director threw up her hands 
in mock horror. It seems she had just 
finished completely redecorating the 
club rooms and repairing all the furni- 
ture—and this in spite of the difficul- 
ties in securing labor and material. 
And now, instead of being pleased, 
Malkova was demanding more heat. 
“These trade union people never leave 
a director in peace, with their con- 
stant demands,” she complained. 

We had planned to look in at the 
factory school which provides a full 
high school course for workers who 
have not been through high school 
and wish to continue their education 
while working. But Director Sherlina 
was looking at her watch. She was 
eager to get us on to the nuisery and 


the kindergarten. And since her two 
children were the product of both, she 
had more than a strictly professional 
interest in showing them to us. 

The nursery occupies a series of 
bright rooms on the first floor of the 
factory, and accommodates eighty chil- 
dren, from a month and a half to four 
years old. Both here and at the kinder- 
garten we were told that accommoda- 
tions are sufficient for all applicants 
and that no application has ever been 
denied. 

Under Soviet law, every expectant 
mother gets thirty-five days’ leave be- 
fore giving birth and forty-two or 
fifty-six days (depending on her health) 
after birth. During this period she re- 
ceives a maternity benefit from the 
social insurance fund. The amount 
varies with the length of employment, 
but the great majority of mothers re- 
ceive 100 per cent of their average 
earnings. 

Upon returning to work at the end 
of their maternity leave, most of the 
workers of Factory No. 16 bring their 
babies to the nursery. As long as they 
are nursing, their hours are reduced 
from eight to seven a day without loss 
of pay. In addition, they are given time 
off with pay to nurse babies during 
working hours. If they have been on 
the night shift, they are transferred to 
daytime work. 

Nowhere outside of the Soviet 
Union have I seen such healthy, happy 


youngsters. They were divided into 
age groups, each group in its own 
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room under the care of one or two 
trained attendants. In one room were 
the new-born, sleeping rosy-faced in 
their bassinettes. Next door were the 
sitter-uppers, in their high chairs, hap- 
pily banging away at their trays with 
spoons. In another room were the 
creepers and crawlers and a precociéus 
few who had learned to edge around 
their play pens on two legs. Finally, 
there were the old-timers who rose 
politely and shouted a greeting to us 
when we entered. 

Reluctantly, we tore ourselves away 
from the nursery and set out for the 
kindergarten, a spacious two-story 
building about a half-mile from the 
plant. We arrived to find that the 
children were having their four o’clock 
nap. While waiting for them to 
awaken, we sat down for a talk with 
the director, a large motherly woman 
who had spent twenty years in kinder- 
garten work. 

From her we learned that the kin- 
dergarten takes care of 150 of the 
factory’s children. Of these, about 
seventy-five are day pupils. The rest, 
whose mothers work on the night 


. shift, remain throughout the week. 


Their mothers come to visit them dur- 
ing the day and take them home for 
the week-end. The day children re- 
ceive four and the full-time children 
five meals a day. A doctor, in daily 
attendance, looks after the children’s 
health. For the three summer months, 
the whole group moves out to a coun- 
try estate near Moscow. 

The kindergarten fee is fixed at a 
maximum of thirty per cent of the 
cost of operation and actually pays 
only the cost of food. The factory is 
required to make good the deficit. The 
maximum fee is reduced in the case 
of workers in low-paying jobs or with 
large families, and most workers pay 


about 20 rubles a month per child—less 
than the cost of feeding them at home. 

The kindergarten director proudly 
showed us their art and handicraft 
work and entertained us with photo- 
graphs of their summer camp, on sev- 
eral of which Factory Director Sher- 


lina identified her own curly-headed. 


five-year-old daughter. Finally, sounds 
from the classrooms indicated that the 
children were ready to receive us. 

The visit to each classroom was a 
real event. On our entrance, the chil- 
dren rose politely and greeted us in 
chorus. Then they made a dash to show 
us their toys and piled our arms with 
teddy-bears, dolls and building blocks. 
Then they babbled away with ques- 
tions and comment. They were the gay- 
est, freest, most unselfconscious group 
of kids that I had ever seen. I saw 
none who hung back, looked unhappy 
or failed to participate fully in the ac- 
tivities of the group. 
‘ President Malkova was subjecting 
the kindergarten to the same careful 
scrutiny that she had given the factory 
itself. She came up with another 
complaint. 

“The children should have more 


toys,’ she said. “In particular I do 


not see enough dolls.” 

Factory Director Sherlina sighed. 
“But you know how difficult it still is 
to find dolls on the market,” she said. 

The kindergarten director had an- 
other answer. “Too many ‘toys are not 
good,” she said, “particularly dolls. 
They can be a source of infection.” 

But President Malkova was not sat- 
isfied. ““The children should have more 
toys,” she repeated, shaking her head 
sternly. 

Our tour of the kindergarten ended 
in the large assembly hall on the second 
floor. Awaiting us was a dining table, 
beautifully laid and groaning with food 


and drink. During my stay in Russia, 
I enjoyed the. warm hospitality of my 
Soviet hosts on many occasions. | 
broke bread and drank toasts with 
them at their homes and at hotels, in 
factories, theaters, trade union rest 
homes. But this was my first and only 
experience of banqueting in a kinder- 
garten. I managed to get in more of my 
endless questions and made use of this 
festive occasion to find out about the 
trade union organization in Factory 
No. 16. 

Trade union membership is- volun- 
tary, as it is throughout the Soviet 
Union where the closed shop is un- 
known. However, practically all the 
employees of Factory 16 are union 
members, with the exception of a few 
new workers who have recently come 
into a factory for the first time. The 
checkoff is likewise unknown. Dues— 
equal to one per cent of the worker’s 
wages—are collected in the shop, each 
member receiving a membership book 
and dues stamps like our own. 

The basic trade union unit is the 
“shop group,” consisting of not more 
than twenty workers. Each shop group 
annually elects a chairman—who cor- 


responds to our shop steward—by se- © 


cret ballot. The group also elects a 
labor protection delegate and a social 
insurance delegate, two positions which 
are made necessary by the powers given 
to trade unions under Soviet law. 
Under the law, the trade unions 
are designated as the agency for the 
enforcement of labor legislation. It is 
their duty to see to it that all laws 
relating to wages, hours, safety, sani- 
tation and other working conditions 
are strictly observed by the manage- 
ment. The union has the power to im- 
pose a fine up to 500 rubles on any 
director, foreman or supervisor whom 
it finds guilty of violating the law. If 


The club house for the workers of the S. M. Kirov Match Factory in Novo-Borisov, Byelo-Russia 
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the violation is serious enough to re- 
quire a heavier penality, the trade 
ynion prosecutes the violator in, court. 
It is the duty of the group labor pro- 
tection delegate to assure the observ- 
ance of all labor laws in her group 
and to report any violations to the fac- 
tory committee for action. 

Under Soviet law, the trade unions 
are also given the duty of administer- 
ing the social insurance system. The 
social insurance fund is derived from 
contributions from industry exclusively, 
the workers contributing nothing. Pay- 
ments, according to a fixed scale, ,are 
made by each factory to the trade union 
factory committee, which, in turn, pays 
benefits to the workers. 

The old age benefits permit re- 
tirement at sixty for men, and fifty- 
five for women on a pension ranging 
from fifty to sixty per cent of the 
average wage. We have already dis- 
cussed maternity benefits. Benefits for 
illness and accident are paid from the 
first day of disability and continue as 
long as the disability lasts. The amount 
of the benefit ranges from fifty to one 
hundred per cent of the workers’ earn- 
ings depending upon length of employ- 
ment. Payments for the country as a 
whole average 80 per cent of wages. 

It is the duty of the group social 
insurance delegate to handle all claims 
from members of the group for insur- 
ance benefits and to see that they are 
promptly paid by the factory committee. 

In addition to the primary trade 
union group in Factory No. 16, the 
union structure consists of a committee 
for each department and a factory com- 
mittee for the plant as a whole. These 
committees are also elected annually 
by secret ballot. Orlova, the chairman 
of the factory committee, was so 
elected. She is the only full-time union 
functionary in the plant, all others be- 
ing part-time volunteer workers. 

The factory committee appoints a 
number of special committees to carry 
on the many activities in which the 
union engages. There is a commit- 
tte on wages, one on labor protection, 
and one on social insurance. Other 
committees deal with education and 
tecreation, housing and food supply, 
thild welfare, servicemen’s families, 


and workers’ inventions and proposals 


to improve production. 

Grievances and disputes are han- 
dled much as in this country. Cases 
that cannot be settled between the 
chairman of the trade union group 
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and the supervisor are taken up by the 
department committee and the defiart- 
ment head. From there, they go to 
the factory committee and the direc- 
tor. If agreement still proves impos- 
sible, the matter is referred to a com- 
mittee called the “rates and conflicts 
committee” consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of the union 
and the management. If they cannot 
agree or if the workers concerned are 
not satisfied by the decision, an appeal 
can be taken to the People’s Court. 
Here the case will be decided by a pro- 
fessional judge and two associates who 
are drawn from a panel of workers 
and professional people. Instead of 
taking the case to court, the workers 
can also appeal it to the national of- 
fice of the Clothing Workers’ Union. 
I was told that it is only on very rare 
occasions that the plant management 
refuses to abide by the decision of the 
national office. 

Our discussion of trade union ques- 
tions was interrupted by the children 
who marched into the room, joined 
hands in a circle and gave us a song. 
Then they crowded around the table 
for a goodnight hug before trooping 
off to bed. 

It was growing late, and Director 
Sherlina looked at her watch, obvi- 
ously thinking about getting home to 
her family. We rose to go, and tak- 
ing with us our hosts’ warm greetings 
to the clothing workers of America, 
set out for our hotel through the 
frosty Moscow night. 


THE STORY OF 3 ISLANDS 
(Continued from page 15) 

of the Lena River and pitching camp 
there, De Long himself and all but 
two members of his group starved to 
death. Subsequently the bodies of De 
Long and his companions were found 
by Melville and brought back to the 
United, States. 

Later Jeannette, Henrietta and Ben- 
nett Islands, together with two other 
islands in the same vicinity, were 
grouped under the over-all name of 
De Long Islands. The De Long 
group and the individual islands with- 
in it are marked clearly on most cur- 
rent maps of the Soviet Union. ‘These 
islands are all part of the Yakut Au- 
tonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, 
which is a subdivision of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 

In 1938, fifty-seven years after the 
disastrous ending of the De Long ex- 
pedition, scientists of the Soviet Arctic 





Institute found on Henrietta Island a 
copper cylinder left there by Mel- 
ville’s landing party and containing a 
rolled-up record of the voyage of the 
Jeannette. A polar bear had bitten 
at the cylinder and partly crushed it, 
so that water had leaked in and the 
pulpy record tould not be deciphered. 
The Soviet group also discovered Mel- 
ville’s flagstaff, which was brought to 
Moscow, and three empty shotgun 
shells. This Soviet expedition built a 
meteorological station high up on the 
island. , 
Other Soviet islands named after 
Americans are situated in the _ ice- 
covered archipelago of Franz Josef 
Land about 600 miles north of Mur- 
mansk, important Arctic port and re- 
ceiving station for lend-lease supplies 
to Russia during the recent war. In 
Soviet Russia Today of September, 
1944, I told hew an American ex- 
plorer, Walter Wellman, headed an 
expedition to Franz Josef Land in 
1898-99 and named various places 
after those who gave him financial or 
other support. Thus on Soviet maps 
today there can be seen Dawes Island, 
named after ex-Vice President Charles 
G. Dawes; Bliss Island, after Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, Secretary of the In- 
terior under President McKinley; 
Graham Bell Island, after Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone; Gould Bay, after Helen J. 
Gould, daughter of Jay Gould, the 
railway magnate; and Morgan Strait, 
after J. Pierpont Morgan, the elder. 
At the southeastern extremity of 
Franz Josef Land is Lamont Island, 
named by the Austrian, Julius Payer, 
who was the original discoverer of the* 
archipelago. Recently I have been 
able to ascertain that Payer named this 
island after the late Sir James Lamont, 
a noted Scottish explorer of the nine- 
teenth century. Sir James was no re- 
lation to the writer of this article, 
though his ancestry like my own went 
back to the Clan Lamont of Scotland. 
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STALIN’S SPEECH 
(Continued from page 24) 


level - by more or less considerable 
amounts. 

Apart from the fact that in the very 

near future the rationing system will be 
abolished, special attention will be fo- 
cused on expanding the production of 
goods for mass consumption, on raising 
the standard of life of the working peo- 
ple by consistent and systematic reduc- 
tion of the cost of all goods, and on wide 
scale construction of all kinds of scien- 
tific research institutes to enable science 
to develop its forces. 
* I have no doubt that if we render the 
necessary assistance to our _ scientists 
they will be able not only to overtake 
but also in the very near future to sur- 
pass the achievements of science outside 
the boundaries of our country. 

As far as plans for a longer period are 
concerned, the Party intends to organize 
a new mighty upsurge of the national 
economy, which will enable us to increase 
the level of our production, for instance, 
three-fold as compared with the pre-war 
level. , 

To achieve this we must endeavor to 
see that our industry produces 50,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron per year, 60,000,000 
tons of steel, 500,000,000 tons of coal 
and 60,000,000 tons of oil. 

Only under such conditions will our 
country be insured against any eventual- 
ity. Perhaps three new Five-Year Plans 
will be required to achieve this, if not 
more. But it can be done and’we must 
do it. 

Such is my brief account of the work of 
the Communist Party in the recent past 
and its plan of work for the future. It is 
up to you to judge whether the Party has 
worked and is working correctly, and 
whether it could not have worked better. 

Some say that victors should not 
be judged, that they should not be 
criticized or checked. This is not cor- 
rect. Victors can and must be judged, 
they can and must be criticized and 
checked. 

This is good, not only for the cause 
but also for the victors themselves. Why? 
Because there will be less conceit and 
more modesty. I consider that the elec- 
tion campaign is the judgment of the 
electors on the Communist Party. The 
results of the elections will signify the 
verdict of the electors. Our Party would 
not be worth much if it were afraid to 
face this verdict. The Communist Party 
is not afraid to receive the verdict of the 
electors. 

In the election struggle, the Com- 
munist Party does not come forward 
alone; it enters the elections together 
with the non-party people. In former 
days Communists had an attitude of a 
certain mistrust towards non-party per- 
sons. This is explained by the fact that 
the “non-party” banner frequently 
masked certain bourgeois groupings, who 
did not find it advantageous to present 
themselves to the electors without a 
mask. Such groupings existed. There 
was such a state of affairs in the past 
but now times have changed. 
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Non-party people are now separated 
fron the bourgeoisie by a barrier which 
is called the Soviet social system. This 
very same barrier unites the non-party 
people with the Communists into one 
common collective of Soviet peoples. 

Living in one common collective, they 
fought together for the strengthening of 
the might of our country. Together they 
fought and shed their blood at the fronts 
for the sake of the freedom and great- 
ness of our motherland. Together they 
forged and created the victories over the 
enemies of our country. The sole dif- 
ference between them is that some of 
them are members of the Party and 
others are not. But this difference is 
only a formal one. 

What is important is that both Com- 
munists and non-party people are ful- 
filling one common task. Therefore, the 
bloc of Communists and non-party per- 
sons is in my view a natural and com- 
mon cause. 

In conclusion, permit me to express 
my gratitude for the confidence which 
you have shown me in nominating me as 
candidate for Deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet. I will try to justify this con- 
fidence. 


KOREA—A TEST CASE 
(Continued from oan 17) 


agriculture of Korea and the national 
culture of the Korean people. 

2. In order to assist the formation 
of a provisional Korean government 
and with a view to the preliminary 
elaboration of the appropriate meas- 
ures, there shall be established a joint 
commission consisting of representa- 
tives of the United States command in 
Southern Korea and the Soviet com- 
mand in Northern Korea. In prepar- 
ing their proposals, the commission 
shall consult with the Korean demo- 
cratic parties and social organizations. 
The recommendations worked out by 
the commission shall be presented for 
the consideration of the governments 
of the USSR, China, the United King- 
dom and the United States prior to the 
final decision by the two governments 
represented on the joint commission. 

3. It shall be the task of the joint 
commission, with the participation of 
the provisional Korean democratic 
government and of the Korean demo- 
cratic organizations, to work out meas- 
ures also for helping and assisting 
(trusteeship) the political, economic 
and social progress of the Korean 
people, the development of democratic 
self-government, and the establish- 
ment of the national independence of 
Korea. The proposals of the joint 
commission shall be submitted, follow- 
ing consultation with the provisional 
Korean government, for the joint con- 
sideration of the governments of the 
United States, USSR, United Kingdom 
and China for the working out of an 
agreement concerning a four-power 
trusteeship of Korea for a period of 
up to five years. 





4. For the consideration of urgent 
problems affecting both Southern and 
Northern Korea, and for the elabora- 
tion ‘of measures establishing perma- 
nent coordination -in administrative, 
economic matters between the United 
States command in Southern Kore, 
and the Soviet command in Northern 
Korea, a conference of representatives 
of the United States and Soviet com- 
mands in Korea shall be convened with. 
in a period of two weeks. 

It is very significant that this- plan, 
worked out by unanimous agreement 
among the three major powers, was 
immediately opposed by right-wing 
groups in Korea. An Associated Press 
despatch from Seoul, dated January 
29, states that “‘it is no secret that the 
American authorities in southern Korea 
attribute the riots of January 18 and 
19 to the anti-trusteeship propaganda 
inspired by the Kim Koo provisional 
government group from Chunking.” 
On the other hand, on January 23, 


50,000 Koreans demonstated in favor 


of the Moscow agreement, and attacked 
the “splitting” tactics-of Kim Koo and 
his followers. The opposition of Kim 
Koo and the Democratic Party to the 
limited trusteeship agreement obviously 
stems from their fear that under such 
an arrangement, it will be impossible 
for them to crush the democratic forces 
in Korea and establish their own re- 
actionary and anti-Soviet regime. 

At the present writing, only prelim- 
inary meetings between American and 
Soviet officials have taken place in anti- 
cipation of the formation of the per- 
manent joint commission charged with 
carrying out the Moscow agreement. 
But while it is too soon for any in- 
portant results to have been achieved, 
it is already clear that the Korean 
problem today involves far more than 
simply the future of 25 million people 
in a remote Asiatic country. Korea has 
become a major testing ground of the 
ability of the major world powers to 
work out their differences peacefully 
and cooperatively, while at the same 
time aiding the peoples of Asia to 
achieve freedom and democracy. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


1) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
= If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


2) A HANDBOOK OF 
MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


PERHAPS you have just made up your 
mind to study Russian. We offer: 


3) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a_ conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this ore: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. 0., Mar., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship 








RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 


The religious institutions, their organiza- 
tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
lic. 


USA — USSR 
ALLIES FOR PEACE 


Addresses by the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury; Under-Sec’y of 
State Dean Acheson, Hon. Nikolai V. 
Novikov, Joseph V. Davies, Corliss Lamont, 
Paul Robeson and others. 10c. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 15c. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 
Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


A vast amount of information is packed 
into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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rILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


FOUR HEARTS 


Comedy-romance with music, star- 
ring Valentina Serova, Eugene 
Samoilov and Ludmilla Tselikov- 


skaya. Directed by Konstantin 
Yudin, 

SIX P.M. 
Delightful musical love story 


starring Marina Ladynina and 
Eugene Samoilov. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


GOLDEN 
SLIPPERS 


Excerpts from the opera “Chere- 
vichki” by Peter Ilyich Chaikovsky 
based on a story by Nikolai Gogol 
with a cast of leading Soviet 
opera stars and the orchestra and 
chorus of the Moscow Bolshoy 
Theatre. 


GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm. | 
Coming 
ESCAPE IN THE 
NIGHT 


Dramatic story of two soldiers who 
escape from fascist occupied ter- 
ritory with the help of a young 
Russian girl. Directed by Boris 
Barnet. 
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A_ new kind of history 








that reads like a novel 








by 
NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 
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What the Critics Say: : 
i 

; The Russian Story was begun as an act of Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 

| faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. written, is a historic and geographic : 
; —Syracuse Post Standard travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
; novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. f 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 
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A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern. ... It has an almost 
Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post 
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—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence can one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 
is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 


| Special Offer 


We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Topay. Fill out the form below and 
mail now. 
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